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CHAMPION JACK DUPREE 
with Alexis Korner, Jack Fallon 
NATURAL AND SOULFUL BLUES 


Seafood blues; Death of Big Bill 
Broonzy; Don't leave me, Mary; 
Rampart Street special; 

How long, how long, blues; Bad life; 
Mother-in-law blues; 

Slow drag; Dennis rag; 

Bad luck bound to change 
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DICK CATHCART 


with Warren Barker, Nick Fatool, 
Tommy Pederson, Frank Beach, 
George Werth, Paul Smith, etc. 


BIX MCMLIX 


Jazz me blues; Ida, sweet as apple 
cider; Mississippi mud; In a mist; 
Louisiana; Riverboat shuffle; At the 
jazz band ball; Singin’ the blues; 
Sweet Sue, just you; Way down 
yonder in New Orleans; Ja-da; 

I'm coming, Virginia 
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THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LTD 


DECCA HOUSE 


JIMMY GIUFFRE 
AND HIS MUSIC MEN 


with Al Cohn, Eddie Wasserman, 
Joe Wilder, Wendell Marshall, etc. 


THE MUSIC MAN 

lowa stubborn; 

Goodnight my someone; 
Seventy-six trombones; Marian the 
librarian; My white knight; 

The Wells Fargo wagon; 

It's you; Shipoopi; Lida Rose; 
Gary, Indiana; Till there was you 
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THE GOLDEN STRIKER 


John Lewis conducts music for brass 
with Gunther Schuller, Joe Wilder, 
George Duvivier, Connie Kay, etc. 


Fanfare 1; Piazza Navona; 
Odds against tomorrow; 
Fanfare II; Pulcinella; 

Fanfare Il; The golden striker; 
Piazza di Spagna; 

Fanfare |; La cantatrice 
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CAB CALLOWAY 


DISCOGRAPHY AND SOLOGRAPHY 


by Otto Fluckiger 


Cab Calloway was born on Christmas 
Eve, 1907, in Rochester, New York. 
When he was six, his family moved to 
Baltimore, where Cab graduated from 
Douglas High School. During this time 
he took singing lessons with the idea of 
becoming a concert artist, and on Sun- 
days he sang tenor in the Bethlehem 
Methodist-Episcopal Church choir. 
About 1917, his family moved again. 
this time to Chicago, and Cab enrolled 
for a course in Law at Crane College. 
But there was still the problem of find- 
ing work to pay his expenses. His sister 
Blanche assisted him financially and also 
helped to decide his future by getting him 
a minor singing role in Plantation Days, 
at the Loop Theatre, a show in which 
she herself was appearing. 

Plantation Days finally finished its 
run and Cab and Blanche separated. Cab 
got a job in the floor show at the famous 
Sunset Cafe, where the house orchestra 
featured Louis Armstrong and Earl 
Hines. Occasionally, the musicians in the 
band would let Cab play the drums and 
“mess around” in front of the band 
stand. His “act” was so successful with 
the patrons that the manager of the 
Savoy Ballroom in New York got to 
hear of it and made him an offer. This 
was in late 1928. He travelled to New 
York and fronted a band called The 
Alabamians, playing opposite another 
group known as The Missourians. 

This latter group was primarily a 


1 


show-band rather than a dance band. 
They had come out of the Mid-West 
about 1924, playing on the vaudeville 
circuits. Their first successes had been 
in Chicago, at the Balaban and Katz 
theatres. Then, late in '24, while playing 
in the Baltimore area, they were called 
to New York to audition for the Cotton 
Club. They got the job and became the 
first group to be widely known as “The 
Cotton Club Orchestra”. They remained 
there as part of the show for a full two 
years, until 1927, when the management 
brought in a group under the leadership 
of a young man called Duke Ellington. 

Still billed as “The Cotton Club 
Orchestra”, the band returned to the 
vaudeville circuits, first touring with the 
Ethel Waters road company, then play- 
ing the theatres again, including a brief 
spell at the Dreamland Cafe in Chicago. 
In the latter part of 1928 they returned 
to New York and were much in de- 
mand at such celebrated spots as the 
Savoy and the Alhambra. It was about 
this time that they adopted the name 
The Missourians, finding that in Harlem 
the “Cotton Club” title was a little con- 
fusing. 

Then, early in 1930, the band returned 
once more to the Cotton Club, this time 
replacing Ellington and after some 
months the now successful Cab Callo- 
way assumed leadership. Fronted by the 
scat singer, they became one of the 
famous bands of their time. 
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CAB CALLOWAY BAND PERSONNELS AND FURTHER INFORMATION 


THE COTTON CLUB ORCHESTRA: R. Q. Dickerson, Ralph Metcalph 
(tpt); De Priest Wheeler (tbn); Eli Logan, Andy Brown (as.); Joe 
is Walter?) Thomas (ts); Earras Prince (po); Charly Stamps (bjo); 

ward Smith (bass); LeRoy Maxey (drs). 


ony | Cooper (tp) replaced Metcalph on December 24th, 1924. Dave 
Jones (ts) replaced joe (or Walter?) Thomas (This is not the Lunceford 
Joe, nor Walter ‘‘Foots’’ Thomas. He died in about 1924.) 


In about 1927, Dewey Jackson (tp) and Cecil Scott were with the band. 


After Cab Calloway took over the leadership of the Missourians, a 
third trumpet (Wendell Culley) was added. 

First, the band was known as ‘‘Cab Calloway and his Missourians’’ 
later as “‘Cab Calloway and his orchestra.’’ Eddie Barefield (as, cl, bs. 
arr.) was added as fourth saxophone during the time the band played 
at the yaa Baltimore (1 week). They went to New York, playing 
at the pitol Theatre, Cotton Club and doubling in theatres in and 
around New York City. The band left for a European tour in March, 
1934, starting at the Palladium Theatre, London. After concerts in 
England, Fance, Holland, Belgium, they went back in the autumn of 1934 
to the Cotton Club in New York. 


About this time, Ed Swayzee died and was replaced by Irving Randolph. 
Claude Jones was added as third trombone player. After the Cotton Club 
engagement, the band went on tour to Toronto, Canada. Keg Johnson, 
(tb) replaced Harry White; shortly afterwards Ben Webster replaced 
Arville Harris. At the end of 1935, the band was playing at Sebastian 
Cotton Club in Culver City, a pearing in Al Johnson’s picture, The Singin 

id. The toured the West ast, including San Francisco, Portland an 
Seattle. Eddie Barefield left in February, 1936. He later replaced Chu 
Berry for 6 weeks in 1939, while the latter was having his tonsils out. 


Dizzy Gillespie (tpt) joined on October 8th, 1939. Quentin Jackson 
(tb) joined on January Ist, 1940; Tyree Glenn (tb, vib) about three 
days before and Hilton Jefferson og one week after Q.J. In January 
1940, Chauncey Haughton and Claude Jones left to join Ella Fitzgerald. 


According to his biographies, Chu Berry died on October 31st, 1941, 
yet he is included in the personnel for the recording-session of November 
3rd, 1941; the solos on ‘“‘Tappin’ Off’’ and ‘‘Smo-o-cth One’’ are vcry 


probably his. 


Iinsis Jacquet (ts) joined in Spring, 1943. Walter ‘‘Foots’’ Thomas 
left in September, 1943. Lamar Wright Sr. left to join Don Redman in late 
1943. Freddy Webster (tp) joined in early 1944. Paul Webster (tp) replaced 
oo in early 1944. Ted Rice (g) replaced Danny Barker in about 

ay, 


CAB CALLOWAY .AND HIS ORCHESTRA: Jonah Jones, Lamar Wrigh 
others, (tpt); Keg Johnson, Quentin Jackson, Earl Hardy (tb); Hilo, 
Jefferson, Rudy Powell (as); Bob Dorsey, Sam Taylor (ts); Al Gibson 
(brs); John Smith (8); Milton Hinton (b); Kansas Fields (d) September 
to December, 24th, 1946. 


In Autumn of 1946, Berisford ‘‘Shep’’ Shepherd (d) was with the ban 
Oliver Coleman (d) replaced Kansas Fields on Dec. 24th, 1947 in Chicago, 


Bud Johnson (ts) joined in February, 1947. In October, 1947, the bang 
were at the Paradise, Detroit, and the Lookout House, Covington, 
Kentucky. 


CAB CALLOWAY AND HIS ORCHESTRA: Johna Jones, Lamar Wright, 
Bob Williams, Johnny Letman (tpt); Quentin Jackson, Keg Johnson, 
Milton Robinson (tb); Hilton Jefferson, Rudy Powell (as); Sam Taylor, 
Charlie ‘‘Chuck’’ Frazier (ts); Al Gibson (bar.s); Dave Rivera (po); 
John Smith (g); Milton Hinton (b); Panama Francis (d). Apollo, New 
York, early 1948. 


CAB CALLOWAY BAND: Jonah Jones (tp); Dave Rivera (p); Milton 
Hinton (b); Panama Francis (d); 1949-1951 on tour (West Coast, 
Florida, Cuba, Panama, Canada, etc.) 


CAB CALLOWAY AND HIS ORCHESTRA: Jonah Jones, Shad Collins, 
Doc Cheatham, Paul Webster, (tpt); Ed Burke, Chester Burrill {eb 
Hilton Jefferson, Gene Mikell, (as); Ike Quebec, Sam Taylor (ts); _ Eddie 
Barefield (bar.s); Dave Rivera (po); Milton Hinton (b); Panama Francis 
(d); tour of South America and Canada, ‘ 


CAB CALLOWAY QUARTET: unknown personnel. Las Vagas, summer 1954, 


CAB CALLOWAY AND HIS ORCHESTRA: (dir. Eddie Barefield): Herbie 
Jones, Lamar Wright, Johnny Letman (tpt); Henderson Chambers (tb); 
Arthur Clark, Willard Brown (as); Bobby Greene, Maurice Simon (ts); 
Eddie Barefeld (bar.s); Horace Brown (po); Herman Wright (b); Solomon 
Hall (d); Miami, Jan-April, 1957, then in Las Vagas. 


CAB CALLOWAY’S COPPER DOOR REVUE BAND: Herbie Jones, Flip 
Fortunado, Thomas Cortez, (tpt); Keg Johnson (tb); Eddie Barefield 
Willard Brown, Bill Crump, Bobby Greene (saxes); Harold Jackson (oh 
Cyril Haynes (po); Solomon Hall (d). New York, September 15th, 1957. 


This Cab Calloway discography is a first revision of the existing works 
which are available in the standard books: Discographie clopedique 
=, Delaunay-Kurt Mohr) and Jazz-Directory (Albert McCarthy-Dave 

rey). 

The discography is combined with a solography, compiled from ll 
records which are known to me and my collaborators up to the present 
time. | am hoping that thereby | may manage later on to meet the wishes 
of numerous collectors with reference to a greater clarification of the 
solo parts on the gramophone records. 

In introducing ‘catalogue numbers | have restricted my entries to 
original and LP—or EP-issues, merely for the sake of simplicity. These 
numbers are ag comprehensively dealt with already (exept for LP-and 
EP-numbers) in the abovementioned standard works. 

Neither discography nor solography claims to be conclusive. New 
information in several cases consists only of statements of ‘‘what is 
most probable’; since many such items all come from the one source, 
they ought, in the course of time, to be confirmed from others. In this 
cennection, | should be grateful for any help readers can provide. 

1 want to thank the following for their valuable collaboration: Ernie 
Edwards, J. G. Jepsen, Albert McCarthy and Kurt Mohr (discographical 
information): Frank Erzinger, Dieter Hartmann, Hans Philippi and Hugo 
Scheer (records)); Johs Berg (details of solos), Leslie E. Page (translation 
and corrections) and Roger Haehner, Werner Uehlinger and Michel 
Vogler for their technical assistance. Special acknowledgement is due to 
former Calloway sidemen Eddie Barefield and Wendell Culley, whose 
tat ts and ¢ ies on recordings only make this new revision 
of the Cab Calloway Discography possible. 


Otto Flickiger 


ANDREW PRIER COTTON CLUB ORCHESTRA: Roger Quincy Dickerson, 
Harry Cooper (tp); De Priest Wheeler (tb); Eli Logan, David Jones (as); 
Andrew Brown (ts); Earres Prince (p); Charlie Stamps (bjo}: Jimmy E. 
Smith (tuba); Leroy Maxey (d); Andrew Prier (viol, director). 


New York, 1925 
1 FOUND A NEW BABY Gennett 6056 


B 
(growl-tp: AQD, tb: DPW, sax: ?, open-tp: RQD?) 


THE COTTON CLUB ORCHESTRA: same personnel. Andrew Pier out. 
New York, January 7, 1925 


140224 DOWN AND OUT BLUES instr. Co 287D 
(short tp, cl, ts, tb, ts: AB, growl-tp: RQD, tb: RPW, 
collective ) 

140225 SNAG 'EM BLUES instr. Co 287D 


(c: HC, as: DJ, growl-tp: RQD, ts: AB, collective) 


Same personnel. New York, March 31, 1925 

140475 ORIGINAL TWO.-TIME MAN instr. Co 374D 
lead-tp: HC, as: Dj, ts: AB, tb: DPW, growl-tp: RQD, p; 
P, lead-tp: HC) 


Same personnel. 

140556 RIVERBOAT SHUFFLE instr. 
(tp: HC, tp-break: RQD, tb: DPW, tp-duo, bjo-break: CS) 

Same personnel. New York, November 1, 1925 

14125 EVERYBODY STOMP Co 14113D 

141256 CHARLESTON BALL Co 14113D 


New York, April 28, 1925 
Co 374D 


THE MISSOURIANS: R. Q. Dickerson, Lamar Wright (tp); De Priest 
Wheeler (tb); George Scott, William Thornthon Blue (as, cl); Andrew 
Brown (ts); Earres Prince (p); Morris White (bjo); Jimmy Smith (b, 


tuba); Leroy Maxey (d) New York, june 3, 1919 


Same 
- MA T STREET STOMP (RQD) instr. 1013: 
vi. LVA 3020, EVA 15/168 1013: 
(tb: DPW, p: EP, cl: GS, ts: AB, open-tp: LW, collective) 
- OZARK MOUNTAIN BLUES (RQD) instr. ame 
LVA 3020, EVA 15/It 1024! 
(open/growl-tp: RQD, as: GS, tb: DPW, open-tp: LW, ts: ABE 1024¢ 
53804 YOU'LL CRY FOR ME Vi V3807! 
(vo: 2, tp-acc: RQD, tb: DPW, collective) ; ame 
53805 MISSOURI MOAN (JS) instr. Vi V38067 
Same personnel. New York, August 1, 192 
C. H. Brooks) instr. 
53971-2 I'VE GOT SOMEONE ( Va’ 3020, EVA £358 
(open-tp: LW, tb: DPW, p: EP, as: WB, open-tp: LW, ts 
AB 
53972-2 400 HOP (DPW) instr. Vi, “‘X’’ LVA 3020, EVA 15/I6 
: (tb: as: cl: =. vont LW) E 358 
- TD . Brown) instr. 
Vi, LVA 3020, EVA 15/I6 
(tuba-breaks: IS, tb: DPW, bjo: MW, ts: AB, muted-tp: RQD, E358 
, cl: WB) 
53974-2 SCOTTY BLUES (GS) instr. Vi, “X’? LVA 3020, EVA 15/lt 
(cl: GS, open-tp: LW?, as: GS, bjo: MW) poe 
“ , ts, flute, b: 1. Scott. bass-c 
Walter ‘‘Foots’’ Thomas (as, ts, flute, bs) February 17, 10426 
. N’ DEM CATS (Joe King) instr. 
LVA 3020, EVA 15/16) 10425 
(muted/open-tp: LW, as: WB, muted-tp: RQD, tb: FPW, bs: 
WT, cl: WB 
59175 STOPPIN’ THE TRAFFIC instr. Vi V38120 rend 
(cl: W ed tarsi AB, as: WT?, tb: DPW) 362 
- PROHIBITION instr. 
‘ ‘Vi, LVA 3020, EVA 15/16 
(growl-tp: RQD, bs: WT, open-tp: LW, cl: WB, growl-tp: 
RQD, cl: WB, tp: LW) 
2222 200 SQUABBLE instr. 381458 362) 
(tb: DPW, short-as: WT, open-tp: LW, ts: AB, bjo: MW, 
cl: WB, tb: DPW, bs: WT, cl: WB) aie 
CAB CALLOWAY AND HIS ORCHESTRA: R. Q. Dickerson, Lamar Wright, §!0482 
Wendell Culley (tp); De Priest Wheeler (tb); William Blue (as, cl); 
Walter Thomas (as, bs); Andrew Brown (ts, bass-cl); Earres Prince (p)i—!0483 
Morris White (g, bjo); Jimmy Smith (b, tu); Leroy Maxey (d). 
New York City, July 24, 1930 
E 33353 GOTTA DARN GOOD REASON Br 4936 
E 33354 10484 
E 33355 ST. LOUIS BLUES vCC 
Br 4936 (as by “The Jungle Band), 
BrE, BrF, BrG, Vo, Br BL58010, V-CBSame 
ECV 180508 !0602. 


(growl-tp: RQD, tb: DPW, muted-tp-acc: 
RQD. v: CC, p-ace: EP) 


(tot) Keg Johnson, Quentin jackson (tb); Hilton 
ei Ruby Powell (as); Charlie Franzier, Bud Johnson (ts); Al Gibson (bs); ste 
a Benny Payne (po); John ‘‘Smitty’’ Smith (g); Milton Hinton (b); Panam 

— 
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A 15/16 
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vi 38145 
jo: MW, 


Wright, 
(as, cl); 
nce (p); 


24, 1930 
Br 4936 


e Band), 
D10, V-C 
Vv 18050 


10134 
10135 


10245 
10246 


E 35879 


E 35880 


E 35881 


E 35882 


Same personnel. 


Same personnel. 


Same personnel. 


Arvelle ‘‘Bunky’’ 
bass-cl); Walter ‘‘Foots’’ Thomas (ts, bs, flute). 


Getober 13, 1930 
Per 15366, Rgl, Ca, Or, Ban, Ro 
Per 15376, Ba, Ro 


November 12, 1930 
YALLER Per 15412, Or 
THE VIPER’S DRAG Per 15412, Or 


December 23, 1930 


Br 6020, Mit, Ban, Per, Ro, BrF, BrG 
(v: CC, grewl-tp: RQD, ts-short: AB?) 
SOME OF THESE DAYS vCC 

Br, Mit, Ban, Per, Ro, BrF, BrE, BrG, Br BL 58010 
(tp-intro: RQD, tb: DPW, ts: AB, bs: WT, V: CC, open-tp: 
LW, as: WB, growl-tp: RQD, open-tp: WC, cl: WB) 
NOBODY'S SWEETHEART vCC 

Br, Mit, Per, Ban, Or, Ro, BrE, Br BL 85010 

(tb: DPW, vo: CC, muted-to: RQD, short-as: WT, cl: WB) 
ST. JAMES INFIRMARY vCC 

Br, Mit, BrE, BrF, Br BL 58010, V-C ECV 18050 
(tp-intro: WC, bs: WT, vo: CC, tp: WC, tp-end: LW) 


SWEET JENNIE LEE 
HAPPY FEET 


1S THAT RELIGION? 


Harris (as, cl) Andy Brown (as, ts, 


replaces 
February 17, 1931 


10428.3 DIXIE VAGABOND vCC Per 15442, Je 
(tp-straight: WC, ts: WT?, vo: CC, g: MW) 
10429.3 SO SWEET vCC Per 15442, Je 
(tp: WC, vo: CC, ts: WT?) 
Same personnel. March 3, 1931 
E 36212 MINNIE THE MOOCHER vCC+ens 
Br, Vo, Per, Mit, Ban, Or, BrE, BrF, BrG, Br BL 58010, 
V-C ECV 18050 
(growl-tp: RQD, vo: CC, g-acc: MW, tb-acc: DPW, muted-tp: 
£36212 DOIN’ THE RHUMBA 
Br 6074, Pe, Mit, Ban, Or, Ro, BrF 
Same personnel. March 9, 1931 
10482-2 MOOD INDIGO instr. Per 15457, Ban, Ro, Or, Fil 
(tp-straight: WC, cl: AH, tp: WC, g: MW) 
10483.) FAREWELL BLUES vCC 
Per, Ban, Ro, Or, Fil 244 (as by ‘‘All Dollar's Ten Cent’s'’) 
(vo: CC, cl: AH, tb: DPW, growl-tp: RQD, ts: WT, tu; JS) 
10484.4 I'M CRAZY 'BOUT MY BABY vCC Per 15474, Or 
- LW, tb-straight: DPW, as+AB?, growl-tp: RQD, vo: 
CC, tp: WC, ts: WT) 
Same personnel. May 5, 1931 
10602-1 CREOLE LOVE SONG vCC Per 15474, Or 
(tp: | strai wc, cl: AH, tb: DPW, ¢tp-straight: WC, 


ht: 
vo: CC, ) 


CAB 
CALLOWAY 
WITH 
MARY LOU 
WILLIAMS 


Per 15490, Ban, Or 


10603-3 LEVEE LOWDOWN vCC 

(vo: CC, tp: LW, tb: DPW, tp: LW, cl: AH, short-as:? ) 
10604-2 BLUES IN MY HEART Per 15490, Ban, Or 
10604-3 BLUES IN MY HEART vCC Per 15490, Ban, Or 


(tp-straight: RQD, vo: CC, tp-straight: RQD) : 
CAB CALLOWAY AND HIS ORCHESTRA: R. Q. Dickerson, Lamar Wright, 
Ruben ‘‘Red’’ Reeves (tp); De Priest Wheeler (tb); Arvelle Harris (as, 
cl); Andy Brown (as, bass-cl, ts); Walter Thomas (ts, flute, bs); Earres 
Prince (p); Morris White (g); Jimmy Smith (b, tuba); Leroy Maxey (d). 
June 17, 1931 


10710-3 MY HONEY’S LOVIN’ ARMS vCC p 
Per, Fil 304 (as by ‘‘Al Dollar’’) 

(vo: CC, muted-tp: RR, cl: AH, tb: DPW) 
10711-3 THE NIGHTMARE vCC Per, Fil 304 (as by ‘‘Al Dollar’) 


(tp-intro: RQD, vo: CC, bass-cl: AB, ts: WT, open-tp: RR?) 


Probably Edwin ‘‘Ravoy’’ Swayzee (tp) replaces Dickerson. July 9, 1931 


10726 IT LOOKS LIKE SUSIE Per 15500, Or, Ban 
10727 SWEET GEORGIA BROWN vCC 
Per 15507, Or, Re, Ro, Com, BrE, BrF BrG 
(vo: CC, tp: ES?, as: AB, cl: AH) 
10728 BASIN STREET BLUES vCC__ Per 15500, Or, Ban, Bre BrF, BrG 
(tp: LW?, ts: WT, open-tp: RR, tp-end: LW?) 
Probably same personnel. August, 1931 
E 36803 BLACK RHYTHM vCC 
Br 6141, Per, Me, Or, Ban, Ro, BrE, BrF, BrG 
(open-tp: RR, vo:CC, muted-tp-acc: ES?, p, cl, bjo-acc: EP, 
AH, MW 
E 36804 SIX OR SEVEN TIMES vCC+? 
Br 6141, Per, Me, Or, Ban, Ro, BrG 


(as: AH?, growl-tp: ES, vo: CC+?, as: WT?, as: AH?) 


Probably the same personnel. September 23, 1931 
£37220 BUGLE CALL RAG vCC 
Br, Or, Ba, Me, BrF, BrG, Br BL 58010, V-C EVC 18050 
(tp-intro: -#RR, vo: CC, ts: WT, growl-tp: ES, open-tp: RR, 


cl: AH) 
YOU RASCAL YOU vCC Br, BrF, Br BL 58010 
(ts: AB?, vo: CC, cl: AH, tp: RR) 


E 37221 


Benny Payne (p) replaces probably Earres Prince at this time. 
October 12, 1931 


10865 STAR DUST Per 15531, Or, Ro, Ban 
10866 YOU CAN'T STOP ME FROM LOVIN’ YOU 
Per 15531, Or, Ro 
10867-7 YOU DOG vCC Per 15541, Or, Rex, Imp 
vo: CC, cl: AH, tp: LW?, ts: WT) 
10868-1 OMEBODY STOLE MY GAL vwCC Per 15541, Or, Rex, Imp 
(bass-cl-intro: AB, tp: ?, bass-cl: AB, ts-WT, cl: AH) 


the 
| 
| 
: 
I: 


_12550 DIXIE. DOORWA 
(vo: CC) 


Probably the same personne’ October 27, 1931 
E 3726 AIN’T GOT GAL IN THE 

r 6214, Pe, Me, Ba, Ro, BrF 

ts-intro: WT, growl-tp: ES, = CC, p-acc: BP?, growl-tp: 


E 37266 BETWEEN THE DEVIL AND ~ DEEP BLUE SEA vCC 


Br ie BrE, BrF, BrG, DeF 
(tp-intro: ?, vo: CC, sweet-t yay ?) 
E 37267 TRICKERATION vCC r 6214, Pe, Me, Ba, Ro, BrE 
(tb: DPW, cl: AH, ts: WT, th "¢c) 
E 37268 KICKING THE GONG AROUND 
Br, Pe, Me, Ba, Or, Ro, BrE, Br BL 58010 
(vo: CC+ens) 


Al Morgan (b) replaces probably Smith at this time. 

November 16, 1931 
11015-1 DOWN HEARTED BLUES vCC Per 15551, Or, Ca, Ba 
?, vo: cl: AH, muted-tp+ts: ?+WT, b-acc: 


) 
11016-2 WITHOUT RHYTHM Pe 15572, Or, Ba 
(growl-tp: ES, vo: CC, tp: RR, cl: AH, p: BP) 
11017-3 CORRINE CORRINA vCC Pe 15551, Or, Ca, Ba 
Cy CC, growl-tp: ES, tb: DPW, ts: WT, b-acc: AM?, p-acc: 
BP?, short-cl: AH) 
11018-2 STACK O’LEE BLUES vCC ' Pe 15572, Or, Ba 
— DPW, tp-acc: RR?, kazoo:?, vo: CC, tp-straight: 
» tp-open: RR) 


Probably the same personne Chicago, February, 1932 

JC 8479 THE SCAT SONG vCc Br 6272, BrE, BrF, BrG 
(tp: RR, ts: WT, vo: CC, bjo-breaks: MW, tb: DPW) 

JC 8480 CABIN IN THE COTTON vCC+BP Br 6292, BrE, BrF, BrG 
(tp-straight: ?, vo: CC+BP, bass-cl: AB, tp-straight: ?) 


Chicago, March 14, 1932 
WG Br 6292, BrF, BrG 
JC 8527 STRICTLY CULLUD AFFAIR Br 6292, BrF. BrG 


Probably same personnel New York, April 20, 1932 
11725 MINNIE THE MOOCHER’S WEDDING DAY 
Br 6321, BrE, BrF, BrG, CoE 


CAB CALLOWAY AND HIS ORCHESTRA: Lamar: Wright, Ruben Reeves, 
Edwin Swayzee tl De Priest Wheeler, Harry ‘‘Father’’ White (tb); 
Arvelle Harris (as, cl); Andrew Brown (as, bass-cl); Walter Thomas 
(ts, bs); Benny Payne (p, vibes); Morris White (g); Al Morgan (b); 
se Maxey (d). June 7, 1932 
91 DINAH vCC Pe 15623, Vo, Or, Ba, BrE, BrF, BrG 
(tb: HW, b-acc: AM, ts: AB, cl: AH, vo: CC: cl: AH) 
ME Pe 15659, Me, Ba 
Br 6400, BrG, CoAu 
ANGELINE vCC Br Pg Pe, Me, Ba, Or, Ro, BrE, BrG 
(tp-straight :?, BP 
11914 'M NOW PREPARED to. TELL = 
15623, Vo, Me, Or, Ba 
11915 SWANEE LULLABY vCC “Pe 15659, Me, Ba, BrF 
(vo: CC, bass-cl-acc: AB, tb: HW?, ts: WT?) 


the same 
JC 6526 AW Y 


personne 
11923 June 9, 1932 


REEFER MAN 
Br on. Pe, Me, .. Or, Ro, BrE, BrF, BrG 
(vo: CC+ens, tp: LW, cl: AH, bs: WT) 
11924 OLD MAN OF THE MOUNTAIN Hh 
Pe 15635, Me, Ba, Or, Ro, Im 
(tb: gl tb-straight: HW, vo: CC, bs-acc: WT, vib-break: BP, 


11925 You" GOTTA HO 


15873, Br, Me, Ba, Or, Ro, BrE, BrF, BrG 
(tp-intro: LW, fg WT, tp: ES) 


Same personnel. 
11959 STRANGE AS IT SEEMS 
11960 THIS TIME IT’S LOVE 


June 22, 
Pe 15704, Me, Or, Ro, Ba 
Pe 15635, Me, Or, BrF 


Same personnel. ry? Smeck (g) added on Fagg! only. September 21, 1932 

2d GIT ALONG 12843, Me, Ba, Or, Ro, DeE 
12340 HOT TODDY (Carter) arr. B. Fae instr. 

Br 6400, BrE, BrF, BrG, CoE, CoAu 

(as+AB?, tp: LW, ts: WT, cl: AH, p-breaks: BP) 


Adolphus Anthony “‘Doc’’ Cheatham (tp) rep!. Reeves. 
November 8, 
12543 I'VE GOT THE WORLD ON A —— vCC ins 
Br 6424, BrE, BrF, BrG 
(vo: CC, tp: AC, tb+cl-straight: DPW+AH?, tp: AC) 
12544 HARLEM HOLIDAY vCC Br 6424, BrE, BrF, BrG 
(vo: CC, tb-straight: DPW, cl: AH, sax: AB?) 
¥CC Br 6435, Pe, Ba, Or, Ro, BrG 


Same personne’ jovember 15, 1932 
12586 WAH- DE-DAH vCC Br 6435, Pe, x ‘Or, Ro, BrE, BrG 
(tp: AC, vo: CC, cl: AH 
12587 SWEET RHYTHM yvcc Br 6473, BrE, BrG 
(p: BP, tp-straigh fl me) tp-straight: LW?, vo: CC, as- 
acc:?, ts+tp-straig 
12588 BEALE STREET MAMA vCc 
Pe 15704, Vo, Me, Or, Ro, Ba, BrE, BrG 
(tp: ES?, vo: CC, tp-acc: ES, ts: WT) 


Same personne November 30, 1 
12672 THAT "SWHAT HATE ABOUT LOVE 
r 6460, BrE, BrG 


(vo: CC, m-tp-acc: ?, WT, g-short: MW) 
12673 THE MAN FROM HARLEM vCC+ ens 
Br 6540, BrE, BrG 


(vo: CC+ens, ts: AB) 
12674 | GOTTA RIGHT TO SING THE BLUES vCC 
Br 6440, BrE, BrF, BrG 


12675 


(vo: CC, tp-straight: AC, short-sax: WT) 
MY. “SUNDAY GAL vCC 


Br 6540, BrE, 


CAB CALLOWAY AND HIS ORCHESTRA: Adolphus ‘Doc’? Cheatham (ly 


tp); Edwin 


DePriest ‘‘Deedlo’’ Wheeler (Ist tb); Harry ‘ 


2nd tp); Lamar ‘Slop’? Wright (3rd tp); 
‘Father’? White (2nd tb); 


Arvelle ‘‘Bunky’’ Harris (as, cl); Andy “Elat’’ Brown (as, bass- cl, ts); 
Walter ‘‘Foots’’ Thomas (ts, flute); Benny Payne (Pp); Morris **Fruit” 
White (g); Al ‘Smokey’? Morgan (b); Leroy “Cash’’ Maxey (4d). 


12694 


12695 


12696 


December 7, 192 
EADY WAS A LADY vCC 
Per, Me, Vo, Ro, Ba, BrE, BrF, BrG, Epic LN 3265, Epic 
EG 7016 Font TFE 1721 
| GOTTA GO PLACES AND DO bestat 3 vCC 


6473, BrE, BrF, Br¢ 
(vo: CC, cl: AH, tb: DPW?, ts: WT, a ES) 
H WATER instr. 
ig me Per 15715, Me, Vo, Ro, Ba, BrE, BrF, BrG 
(tp: ES) 


Edward ‘‘Rip’’ Barefield (as, cl, bs, arr.) added. Andy Brown (as, bass-cl); 
Walter Thomas (ts, flute); Arvelle Harris (ts, cl, as). 


77684 


Same personnel. 


77697 
77698 


Same personnel. 
8503 


New York, Sept. 18, 1933 
EVENIN’ arr. B. Payne vCC Vi 24414 
(vo: CC, tp-straight: AC) 


New York, Sept. 18, 1933 
Vi 24494, HM 


Vi 24414, BB, HMY 


LITTLE — GAL arr. EB. vCC 
(vo: CC, WT) 

HARLEM HOSPITALITY arr. EB. vCC 
(vo: CC, tp-acc: AC, as+tb: EB+HW) 


November 2, 1933 
LADY WITH A FAN vCC Vi 24451, BB, HMV, Grf 
(ts-intro: WT?, p-acc: BP, tp: ES, =. WT?) 


HARLEM CAMP MEETING HW) vC 
‘ 24494, BB, HMV, Grf 
(cl: AH, vo: CC, tp-growl: ES, p: BP) 
78505 ZAH ZUH ZAH (CC+HW) vCC-+-ens 
Vi 24557, BB, HMV, GrF, Ele 
(vo: CC+ens, p+g-acc: BP+MW, short-as: EB) 
78506 FATHER’S GOT HIS GLASSES ON (ES) arr. HW. vCC 
Vi 24541, BB, HMY 
(tb: HW, g+vo: MW+CC, tp: AC, as: AH, tp: ES) 
Same personnel. December 18, 1933 
77865 1 LEARNED THE LOVE FROM HER vCC Vi 24557, HMV 
(tp-straight, AC, vo: CC, tb-acc: HW, g-acc: MW) 
77866 MINNIE THE MOOCHER Vi_ unissued 
77867 THE SCAT SONG vCC+BP Vi 24511, HMV, Grf 
bee as, ts, p-breaks: AC, AH, WT, BP, vo: CC, tp: AC 
BP, ts: WT, g: MW, tb: DPW, as: EB) 
77868 KICKIN" THE ‘GONG AROUND vCC+ens HMV X 4318 
(vo: 
77869 THERE’S A CABIN IN THE COTTON vCC+BP 


Same personnel. 
108 


81089 
81090 


Same personnel. 


81093 
81094 


81095 


Same personne 
04 


CP 10 


CP 1005 


Vi 24511, HMV, Grf 
(tp-straight: AC, vo: CC, bass-cl: AB, vo: CC+BP, tp: AC) 
January 22, 1934 


* LONG ABOUT MIDNIGHT Vi 24592, HMY 
MOONGLOW instr. Vi 24690, HMV, Ele 
(cl: AH, short-g: MW, as: EB, bass-cl: AB, cl-end: AH) 

JITTERBUG arr. ES. vCC Vi 24592, BB 


(vo: CC, tp: LW, tb: HW, as: EB, cl: AH, ts: WT) 


January 23, 1934 
HOTCHA RAZZ-MA-TAZZ vCC Vi 24690, HMV, Ele 
(vo: CC, tp: LW, tb: DPW, as: EB) 

MARGIE arr. WT. vCC i 24659, HM 
(vo: CC, g: MW, tp: LW, bs: EB, d-break: te, cl; AH, ts- 


end: WT) 
EMALINE vCC Vi 24659, HMV 
(tp-straight: AC, tb-straight: HW, vo: CC) 


Chicago, September 4, 1934 
CHINESE RHYTHM (HW+CC) 

Br 6992, BrE, BrF, oe Brl 
(vo: CC, tp-acc: C, cl: AH?, tb-acc: HW, as: EB, t 


MOONL'!IGHT HAPSODY vCC Br 7411, Bri 
(cl: EB?, vo: CC 

CP 1006 AVALON arr. WT. vCC Br 7411, Rex, BrE, BrG, Bri 
(tp: ES, vo: CC, flute+g: WT+MW, tp: AC, tb: DPW) 

CP 1007 WEAKNESS (ES) vCC Br 6992, BrF, BrG, Bri 
(vo: CC, tp: AC, tp: ES, tb: DPW) 

(tb) replaces H. White New York, 21, 1935 

6587 (OOD SAUCE FROM THE GRAVY BOWL vCC 
7386, 7639, BrF, Bre 

(v: CC, as: EB, cl: AH, tp: 2?) 

16588 

16589 KEEP THAT HI DI HI IN YOUR SOUL vCC 


Irving ‘‘Mouse’’ Randolph (tp) replaces Swayzee. Frederic ‘‘Keg’’ Johnson 


added. 
C 1053 
C 1054 
C1055 


C 1056 
C 1057 


Br 7386, 7639, BrF, BrE, BrG, Bri 


(vo: CC, tp: ?, as: EB, b-acc: AM) 


Amo 
homing 
hone si 
Benny 
td by 
asts a 
darine 
In rece 
ind Be 


Chicago, July 2, 193 Musici: 


MISS OTIS REGRETS vCC 
Br, BrF, BrG, Epic LN 3265, Epic EG 7016, Font TFE 17216 


(vo: CC) 
| AIN’T GOT NOBODY vCC Br 7530, BrE, BrF, B 
(short-as: ?, tp-acc: = vo: CC, as: = tp: JR 

NAGASAKI arr. EB. vC 


JR) 
Br 7504, BrE, BrF, BrG 


(tp-intro: AC, vo: ce tb: CJ, b-acc: AM, tp: JR, short-tb superfl 
Cj) kocord 
BABY WON’T YOU PLEASE COME HOME Pree ba’ 

Br 7530, BrF, Brahe de 
(vo: CC) 0 it 


(To be continued ) 


if 
i 
work 
| ome 
man’s 
| ferred 
the hal 
daimir 
darine 
hat G 
f his 
legree 
| n > 


rE, BrG 


am (Ist 
rd tp); 
th); 
cl, ts); 


bass-cl); 


B, 1933 
i 24414 


8, 1933 
4, 


B, HMV 


2, 1933 
AV, GrF 


AV, Grf 
rF, Ele 

B, HMY 


8, 1933 
7, HMY 
unissued 
GrF 
tp: AC, 
4318 


3, 1934 
Ele 


9, HM 
AH, ts 


: Among the musicians who are usually 
nominated as the major artists of jazz 
4, Mbone strikes a more awkward figure than 
rG, BrifBenny Goodman, a player who is accep- 
ae td by a large number of jazz enthus- 
rG, Brif. 

asts and critics as being the foremost 
wo Biidarinettist in the history of the music. 
wh gift recent months both Charles Melville 
and Benny Green, in the course of Net- 
work Three broadcasts, have advanced 
wme remarkable views regarding Good- 
man’s contribution to jazz. Melville pre- 
fred him to Lester Young in a list of 
the half-dozen leading musicians of jazz, 
aiming that Goodman had rescued the 
Jobe darinet from the crudities of earlier 
2, 193#usicians. Benny Green’s opinion was 
that Goodman had summarised the work 
pf his predecessors to such a remarkable 
egree that any further development of 
the clarinet in jazz has become not only 
superfluous but impossible! Hence, 
ording to Lord Rockingham’s open- 
bat and The Observer's twelfth man, 
decline of the clarinet in jazz. These 
© instances of critics attempting to 


1, 1935 
Bre 


3rG, Bri 


irF, B 
short-tb 


BENNY 
GOODMAN 
IN 
PERSPECTIVE 


deal with Goodman within the frame- 
work of the adulation generally heaped 
upon him are cited simply as representa- 
tive attitudes towards his music, for they 
are typical of the approach to Good- 
man’s work current in jazz circles. 

In order to be considered a leading 
figure in any branch of the arts the first 
essential is, of course, that an individual 
should have produced a number of works 
of a high aesthetic standard. Hundreds 
of trumpet solos by Louis Armstrong fit 
into this category, with such magnificent 
performances as Potato Head Blues, 
West End Blues, Muggles, Sweethearts 
on Parade and many of his serene solos 
of later years outstanding. Duke Elling- 
ton, to an even greater degree than Arm- 
strong, along with Coleman Hawkins, 
Sidney Bechet and Charlie Parker have 
also produced a vast number of superb 
recordings; Lester Young’s greatness can 
be perceived in many of his solos with 
Count Basie and Teddy Wilson in the 
later “thirties, in addition to such mag- 
nificent later performances as those from 
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by G. E. Lambert 


the Jazz Giants '56 session. These jazz 
recordings are not considered to be 
masterpieces merely because they were 
influential in the development of jazz 
technique, although many of them made 
a profound impression in that respect, 
but primarily because they are enduring 
works of art which have continued to 
ccmmunicate meaning on a human level 
to listeners through the years. | The 
records of Armstrong in the “twenties re- 
main essential listening today because of 
such factors. If Benny Goodman is to be 
considered a major jazz artist then his 
recorded output is sure to contain a num- 
ber of solo performances of the calibre 
of Muggles, Blue Horizon or Parker's 
Mood in which emotional expression, 
individuality of style and musical con- 
struction are blended in perfect propor- 
tion. In fact there is not one single solo 
of Goodman’s which in any way com- 
pares with such masterpieces of jazz. This 
is not because he tried to scale such 
peaks and failed, but rather because he 
has never aspired to such artistic achieve- 


Fruit 
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ment. The expressive content of Good- 
man’s music is never very high and one 
feels that one is listening to the product 
of a cultivated and discriminating mind 
rather than to a music expressing the 
whole man, in the sense of a perfor- 
mance by Sidney Bechet or Louis Arm- 
strong. Compare any of the several 
Goodman trio versions of Body and 
Soul with the Hawkins classic of 1940, 


but from the view of individual expres- 
sion. Where Hawkins creates from the 
theme a completely new work, a creation 
of fascinating moods and allusions, 
Goodman is unable to do more than 
add a few decorative variations to the 
song in a vein of rather commonplace 
sentimentality. The purpose of this com- 
parison is not to emphasise the superi- 
ority of the Hawkins performance but 
to illustrate that Goodman’s playing is 
altogether of less emotional density than 
a true masterpiece of jazz. That a 
musician with so limited an approach 
should be nominated for a leading place 
in the annals of jazz is not a reflection 
on Goodman himself so much as on 
the critics who so thoughtlessly place 
him in a position of exaggerated emi- 
nence. 

The first recordings under Benny 
Goodman’s name were made as far back 
as 1928, but the period of his greatest 
fame, and of his most significant music, 
was during the decade 1935-1945. Since 
that time Goodman’s recordings have 
been less than consistent and at times 
his clarinet playing has been slipshod, a 
strange fault in one whose musicianship 
had always been so immaculate. The 
thorough-going quality of Goodman’s 
musicianship was perhaps his greatest 
virtue, for the clarinet solos on his best 
records are not only played with an air 
of accomplished musicianship but are 
conceived as perfectly poised choruses 


supposed to be that on the early tr 
and quartet recordings and these perfy,. 
mances certainly contain typical soly 
from Goodman. The fundamental weg, 
ness of the early Goodman small sroup, 
which are popularly but incorrectiy gy 
posed to have been the first of they 
kind, was the incongruity of th 
musicians. In the original trio of Goo! 
man, Teddy Wilson and Gene Krupa 
would be hard to say who was the of 
man out, for Krupa’s driving Chicagoy 
arumming scarcely fitted with the delicay 
poise of Wilson’s piano, while Goodmal 
himself, having only recently given y 
Teschmaker imitations, was rather pull 
between two extremes, neither of whid 
was really suitable for his kind of pla 
ing. A reversion to the Chicago ma 

inevitably placed Wilson’s contributio; 
at a discount, while the restrained air ¢ 
the pianist’s work was inclined to thro 
the lack of inner strength of Goodman' 
playing into relief. The addition ¢ 
Lionel Hampton on vibraphone onlg rela 
complicated matters and on many pe rhyt' 
formances he and Krupa adopt an app malt 
proach which seems to be in contrast if off 

that of their confederates, especial or h 
Goodman, whose work quickly losg T: 
lustre when the group are playing witf limit 
any degree of rhythmic intensity. As i§ mar 


the case with several other minor jaz marl 
figures Goodman sounds the earli 
convincing at a medium tempo ang the 


the finest of the quartet recordings ang pact 


not for creative invention, for here the built with considerable skill and taste. those such as the Victor Sweet Swf we | 
Hawkins is so obviously the superior, His best work on clarinet is commonly wherein Hampton and Krupa play in} ca 
idn 
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THE 
BENNY 
GOODMAN 
QUARTET 


relaxed manner without losing any 
rhythmic power and Goodman is able to 
maintain his poise without meandering 
off into his commonplace ballad style 
or his exaggerated “hot’’ manner. 

To suggest that an artist with so 
limited a range of expression in a sum- 
mary of his predecessors indicates a re- 
markable insensitivity to the work of 
earlier jazz clarinettists. If we consider 
the clarinet players who made an im- 
pact on jazz before the middle ’thirties 
we find such notable figures as Johnny 
Dodds, Jimmy Noone, Omer Simeon, 
Sidney Bechet, Barney Bigard, Albert 
Nicholas, Frank Teschmaker and Pee- 
Wee Russell. Among these names are 
some of the outstanding artists of jazz 
irrespective of instrument and in order to 
have “summed up the work of his pre- 
decessors” Goodman would have to have 
been a pretty remarkable artist! In point 
of fact from an aesthetic point of view 
each one of the musicians cited above 
has contributed work of greater value 
than Goodman to the library of recorded 
jazz, while technically both Noone and 
Bigard were finer clarinet players by any 
reasonable standard; in terms of jazz 
craft only the immature expressionism of 
Teschmaker shows less than Goodman’s 
resource, and for all his musical limita- 
tions he unquestionably projected a 
stronger personality than Goodman. 
When Charles Melville used a Tesch 
tecording recently on the BBC in order 
to illustrate the state of the clarinet in 
jazz pre-Goodman, one could not see 
why such a blatant distortion of the 
truth was considered necessary, for no 
listener aware of Melville’s admiration 
for Ellington could possibly believe that 
he was ignorant of Bigard’s contribution. 
In citing Bigard in this context we have 
the dual advantage of the fact that the 
majority of jazz followers are familiar 
with his work with Ellington in the early 
‘thirties and that of all jazz clarinettists 
it is he who comes closest to that vir- 
tuoso quality for which Goodman is so 
frequently praised. Benny Goodman has 
a pretty good clarinet tone, but it is 
neither so rich nor so even in all registers 


as that of Bigard or Noone. If we com- 
pare Bigard’s solos of the "thirties with 
any by Goodman the superiority, both 
technically and imaginatively, of the 
former is outstanding. 

Although many of the elements of 
Goodman’s style were derived from 
earlier musicians (his low register man- 
ner owes a lot to Bigard, for example) 
he was not simply a plagiarist and his 
distinctive manner was most certainly 
his own creation rather than a patch- 
work of previous styles. In order to 
understand the wide influence of Good- 
man’s clarinet style it is essential to 
understand his popularity in the late 
‘thirties and early ’forties, when he was 
the most famous of all jazz musicians to 
the general public. The prestige he gave 
to jazz and his uncompromising line 
against racial predjudice—which required 
a lot of courage in the ’thirties—served 
to enhance his reputation among jazz 
musicians. It was, quite literally, Good- 
man’s success which laid the path for the 
popularity of big band jazz in the 
period before and during the second 
world war. The qualities of his playing 
were precisely those which appealed to 
his fellow professionals, for jazz musi- 
cians of the pre-modern era were rarely 
conciously concerned with aesthetic 
values. Goodman was a brilliant tech- 
nician and a consumate craftsman, and 
although his style had little influence 
among the major figures of the era he 
was generally regarded highly by jazz 
musicians. Count Basie’s refusal to allow 
Lester Young or Buddy Tate to take 
clarinet solos with his band was due to 
his strong admiration for Goodman. Yet 
so limited was the plaving of the 
clarinettists who followed Goodman’s 
emotionally sterile example that in a“ 
wav quite different to that claimed by 
Benny Green the decline of the clarinet 
in jazz can be put down to his remark- 
able influence on younger musicians. 

Apart from such minor figures as Pea- 
nuts Hucko and Buddy deFranco the 
only notable jazz clarinettist who appears 
to have been influenced by Goodman is 
Edmond Hall, who certainly showed the 
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usage of the Goodman style in a more 
positive context in several of his re- 
cordings of the ‘forties—the quartet sides 
he recorded for Commodore with Teddy 
Wilson are a good example of his work 
in this manner. Of course Hall simply 
grafted certain Goodman mannerisms on 
to an already developed style which in 
essence owed nothing to the latter. 


The reputation of Benny Goodman as 
a bandleader is even more inflated than 
his fame as a clarinettist. In the late ’thir- 
ties his band used some fine scores and 
several very fine soloists, notably Bunny 
Berigan and Jess Stacey, but the fact is 
that on the majority of the performances 
the swing is slight indeed compared with 
the best big bands of the period, such as 
Count Basie’s or Jimmy Lunceford’s. It 
is true that Gene Krupa’s remarkable 
drumming often almost over-rides the 
rhythmic deficiencies of the ensemble 
single handed, but to compare Goodman’s 
performances of such numbers as King 
Porter Stomp with the recordings of the 
same arrangements by Fletcher Hender- 
son’s band proves the weaknesses of 
Goodman’s band when compared with a 
jazz orchestra of the highest class. From 
the early ‘forties onwards Goodman’s 
band lost all individuality and the in- 
terest in its records centres of the solo 
work of such players as Lou McGarity 
and Cootie Williams. 


The finest of Goodman’s various re- 
cording groups was unquestionably the 
sextet of the Charlie Christian period. 
Not only did the guitarist contribute 
solos of a calibre equal to those of 
Lionel Hampton but his personality 
dominated the group, giving it a co- 
herence and unity of style which had 
eluded the earlier trio and quartet. It is 
of course to the credit of Goodman that 
he organised these fine groups and it is a 
tribute to his musical craftmanship that 
he was able to fashion solos which stand 
up well even against those of Christian, 
Hampton and, on the later sides, Cootie 
Williams. Even so, it cannot be claimed 
that the leader’s presence was essential 
for the success of these records and it is 
significant in this context that the finest 
recordings ever made by the team of 
Krupa-Hampton-Wilson were __ those 
made for Norman Granz in 1955 with 
the bassist Red Callender replacing 
Goodman. Not even at his best could 
Goodman have done other than lower 
the standard of these outstanding per- 
formances. 


It is really impossible to hold that 
Goodman’s contribution to jazz, either 
as a soloist or as a bandleader, has been 
of more than minor significance. This is 
not to say that his work is devoid of 
merit, for even when one realises the 
superiority of other clarinettists and 
bandleaders the quite distinct virtues of 
Goodman’s pleasantly unassuming style 
and his great craftsmanship remain. To 
constantly place this pleasant minor 
artist among the giants of jazz is not only 
a disservice to the latter, but also, ulti- 
mately, to Goodman himself. 


Hampton 
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CHICAGO 


THE 


The Black Belt of Chicago was not 
an imaginary line, drawn to encircle 
the city’s growing coloured population: 
it was a ghetto, a fact of life; a nuis- 
ance; a haven; a rendezvous; heaven for 
some folks, the den-of-iniquity, for 
. others. It was a place of boistrous 
change: one of its two police stations 
(Pekin) had been a famous music-hall- 
cabaret, where Tony Jackson was work- 
ing when he wrote Pretty Baby, and 
not a few of its churches bore the names 
of other denominations and_ creeds 
whose congregations had fled the en- 
croachment of darker  brethren-in- 
Christ. But 35th street, was the jewel- 
encrusted buckle on the Belt... . 

Walking along, a man could whistle, 
sing, greet “down-home” friends with a 
rich slang that bore the bitter-sweet 
humour of the Southland. “T'd 
rather be a lamp-post on 35th, than the 
Mayor of Mobile”. “Man, wheah yoo 
frum?” ... “Ahs frum Gaw-gah, an’ 
ahm gunna keepit thataway”. . . 35th, 
where all the dark, and the light folks 
meet. 

Jazz was the hoyden, come with her 
man, the musician . . . come a long way. 
Up Nawth honey. She was a N’awlins’ 
Creole, of all tones of colour, flashing 
eyes, speaking a patois of bad French, 
gee-chie, anglo-Mississippi, Missouri- 
twang—come a long way .. . and a long 
time. And since she was a woman of 
parts, when she had to, she had her 
hair straightened, and was a little jeal- 
_ ous of the “high-yellas”, wit their God- 
to-Jesus, fine black hair that went down 
to the waist. 

She wore a garment of many hues 
which just covered her loins, and left 
her bosom not quite bare. Altogether, 
she was a troublesome hussy, whose gait 
was neither a two-step nor a_ schotti- 
sche, but was, instead, “a rockin’, 
steady-roll”.... 

Sometimes, she joined already organ- 
ized bands: Charley Elgar’s, The Byran 
Brothers, Charlie “Doc” Cook’s, Erskine 
Tate’s, Carroll Dickerson’s. North and 


by EDWARD M. REEVES 


South mixed pretty good, for a while, 
but she was an individual. She came to 
disturb, for she was born in travail. 
She moved best to 4/4 time, and to the 
punch of a trumpet, the fluttering ob- 
ligatto of a clarinet . . . and she had 
brought with her (or sent for) the men 
she knew best: Armstrong, Bigard, 
Nicholas, Singleton, Noone, Keppard, 
Weatherford, Dodds, Morton, Bechet, 
Ory and her first-love, Oliver. 
Bessie, Mamie, Rainey, “Blind Tom”, 
Handy, had already come with the blues, 
and had established themselves and 
their piaintive cry in the buffet-flats, 
the “Blue-Monday-Stomps”, sa- 
loons. Clarence Williams (Royal Garden 
Blues) welocmed the newcomers in his 
music store-publishing house, on State 
Street. She settled in the Black Belt, 
and looked for larger, better, living- 
quarters. She took temporary space in 
Elite Cafes Number 1, and 2, but these 
were hold-over spots from the _late- 
nineties, first two decades of the twent- 
ieth century, with potted palms, high 
ceilings, back-rooms for ladies, decor- 
um, veiled faces, hat-pins, and hobbled- 
skirts. There was an overlay of “hush”, 
in the old spots. 

Jazz needed low ceilings and small 
dance floors, with tables ranged close 
to one another. Let’s git with it, said 
jazz. You people who’ve been saying 
one thing while doing another, come on 
with me. What do we care if where we 
meet are called Black-and-Tans? Tell 
me How Long . . . why must we hes-i- 
tate? I'll meet you at the Sunset, the 
Plantation, the Nest. We'll dance out 
both our shoes, when they play those 
Jelly-roll blues. 

A hoyden, for all of her own flam- 
boyant dissarray, demands urbane man- 
ners of her followers, for hoydens, are 
suspect. If we are to visit her where 
she lives, we had better go first to Art’s 
Barber Shop, on Sth, just east of 
Indians Avenue. The old Entertainers 
Cafe, where we first got our introduc- 
tion to jazz, is now shuttered; competi- 
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tion from the Sunset proved too strong 


While we wait for service (the fou 
chairs are always busy) we can glance 
across the street at the old haunt, and 
listen to the talk around us. 

The air is scented, steamy, and thick 
with tobacco smoke. The talk is mas. 
culine brusque, pithy, accented 
and like everything on the street, un 
fettered. Ex-champ Jack Johnson is in 
the chair nearest the window where i 
brown-skinned beauty sits at her mani: 
curist’s table. Noble Sissle is in the 
second chair, getting a facial massage 
before going to the Garrick theatre, in 
the Loop, for tonight’s performance o 
Shuffle-Along (the girl “tagging” his 
chorus line is Josephine Baker). Up 
right, in the next chair, is “Jelly-Roll’ 
Morton, whose gold teeth nearly match the 
brilliance of Johnson’s. Jelly is convers 
ing with the two “sweet-backs” sitting 
next to us in cane-bottom chairs, about 
women, music, Nawl’ns, and_ rac 
horses. The sweet-backs belong to the 
“Strutters”, an organization of abou 
fifty men, “who neither toil nor spin’, 
yet who outsplendour Solomon in all his 
glory. They wear silks, serges, English 
tanned leathers, and diamonds. They 
ride in long, low-slung cars. They cat 


tell you the sire and dam of generations 
of thoroughbred horses, and somehow 
know the cash-making value of two 
legged fillies. The phone booths at the 
rear of the shop are for the use of the 
Strutters. 

The man reclining in the last chair, 
is Shug Burrell, chocolate-brown, lithe, 
afraid of neither man nor the Devil. He 
is a “fast-gun” ... the nicest Bad Mat 
on the street. He is kidding with Bill 
Bottoms, erstwhile owner of the Dream: 
land Cafe, but now the patron of 4 
restaurant on Michigan Avenue, where 
the menu carries “quail-on-toast’, and 
the waiters are attired in evening 
clothes. Shug’s snub-nosed .38 pistol is 
under a mound of towels on the shelf 
of the barber’s chest. 

Within certain limitations, these men 
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SPENCER WILLIAMS and FATS WALLER. 


gathered in Art’s shop know every prac- 
tical thing there is to know about 
Chicago. They have hustled, created, 
slugged-out pieces from a tough world. 
They are a part of jazz ... for she 
comforted, and stimulated them in many 
a town, many a joint .. . and it is 
natural that she should be surrounded 
by these men as she makes her way in 
the Windy City. 

Our turns come, and we get hair-cuts, 
and strain our ears to hear what a 
Strutter says to one of America’s two 
shimmy queens, who is phoning from 
New York. 

Night has fallen by the time we are 
once again on the street. We have 
learned, among other things, that some- 
one put a bomb in the Plantation, last 
midnight, and blew a hole in the roof. 
We will go see the damage, after we 
have stopped at Clarence’s Hamburger 
Wagon for a sandwich. Let us be glad 
that we are not afraid of the pleasures 
of the senses. Therefore, we will not 
have to attempt to separate what we 
see (and what perhaps ought not to be) 
from what “is”. There is squalor on 
35th street. You are beginning to under- 
stand the order in which what “was” 
becomes “is”. A line of shops are on 
the ground floor of the buildings you 
pass, with long, unlighted stairwells, 
going upwards to high ceilinged flats 
that were new fifty years ago. A half- 
century of usage, of blistering sum- 
mers, and frigid winters, have worn out 
the comfort in the bricks of the build- 
ings. The newest thing on the street, is 
the coloured population . . . and they 
are older than time, but full of some- 
thing ever new. Jazz partakes of this. 
Nobody knows the trouble I’ve seen, 
or the trouble I’m in . . . because the 
mailman passed but didn’t leave no 
news . . . an’ I'll tell the world, he left 
me with those Gulf Coast blues... . 

“How’s the world treatin’, you, young 
men?”.  ‘“Fair-to-middlin’, Clarence”’. 


“Well, that make the cheese more 
bindin’, an’ the crackers more crumbly”. 
There is a line in front of the Planta- 
tion, and a jam of autos and trolley 
cars in the street. We'd better cross- 
over to Hank Young’s Smokeshop, for 
a bottle of hooch. We'll take what he 
gives us (the bourbon is nothing but 
white-mule coloured with brown-sugar 
syrup, anyway). We won't haggle about 
colour . . . sales must be made in a 
hurry, unless you are buying smokes. 

We are in luck, and Sonny Porter can 
lead us to a table only two rows off 
the “ring-side”. (Had we gone to the 
Plantation, Walter Burton would have 
been the man at the door). The place 
isn’t too crowded, yet, and the band is 
off the stand. A boyish Cab Calloway 
is the “intermission” singer, making his 
rounds between the tables. His sister, 
Blanche, star of the revue, got him his 
chance. He won’t have to work inter- 
mission much longer, here in Chicago 

. . New York, the Cotton Club, and 
Connie’s Inn, are beckoning to him, 
just “off-stage”. In a year or so, he will 
hi-di-ho with Minnie the Moocher.. . 
a low-down hoochie-coocher . . . with 
a heart a’gold. 

Our waiter, Broadway Sam, _ has 
brought our set-up: a bowl of ice, a 
bottle of ginger ale, and two cups in- 
stead of glasses. (If the place is raided 
by prohibition agents, we'll be drinking 
“tea”, or “coffee”, from cups). I have 
put the hooch under the table. (Most 
guns, and all liquor, go under the 
tables, remember). 

Your nose tells you that you have 
come to yet another place that has 
something to do with 35th street, and 
jazz. For jazz had an odour, brought 
from the land of magnolias. If it 
weren't for powder, an’ store-bought 
hair . . . pomade and tonic . . . gin and 
fumes . . . funk and perfume . . . black 
cigars and “pimp-sticks” (fags) 
we wouldn’t be where we are. 

We are chickless, tonight. Which 
doesn’t mean we'll stag the whole night 
through. See, over there in the corner, 
nearest the door . . . two dames. . 
their faces set in a kind of grimness- 
of-purpose that says they have come 
from “the suburbs”. They know the 
schedule of the interurban trains to 
Glen Ellyn, but locked behind their 
eyes are the contradictory values of 
home, and whoopee. They’ve already 
seen enough to set their hearts thump- 
ing, and their knees are sending “look- 
see’ messages under their table... a 
table which does not hide moonshine. 

Your eyes are getting more and 
more adjusted to the gloom of inter- 
mission time. You see a line of tables 
against the far wall to form one long 
table that faces the dance floor, and 
all exits. You’ve been here often en- 
ough to recognize the precautionary 
preparations made for... Al... Al 
Capone. When he comes, every one of 
those chairs will be occupied by a man 
in a dark suit. There will be bottles 
on the tables, and the guns will be out 
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of sight, but not on the floor. I 
can be forgiven for giving you incom- 
plete information about guns, for Al 
can’t be put in categories. He is as much 
a part of Chicago as the river. And 
he is a part of Chicago jazz. (Ask any 
old-time musician for confirmation). 
“Fats” Waller was nearly scared out 
of his wits one night, when he was 
forced into a long black limousine (the 
kind used for “get-aways”, and “one- 
way-rides”) and taken, blindfolded, to 
what proved to be Cicero, to play for 
Al . .. who was nervous, and wanted 
to hear Fats . . . and didn’t want to 
come all the way out South to the 
Regal Theatre. What a musician need- 
ed,-in those days, was steel nerves to 
carry him through the moments when 
the bullets were peppering the walls 
during “skirmishes”. 

The band was coming on-stand. And 
you are watching a dizzy blonde at 
the next table. She is with a man who 
could be her father, but is, in fact, only 
her “daddy”. She isn’t “Peaches”, and 
he isn’t “Daddy” Browning (of the 
tabloids) but they will serve as reason- 
able facsimilies thereof. Two tables 
away sit Paul Whiteman and his pianist, 
Roy Bargy. He is not the King of Jazz 
as far as I am concerned. True, he 
hires the best musicians he can get. . - 
or should I say .. . that he can use, 
in. the twenties. 

The first number in the new set, is 
West-End Blues. One of the delights of 
hearing Louie’s horn is an anticipa- 
tory reaching for the notes you’ve heard 
before, plus the new things he will do 
to the score. His eyes are closed, but 
I think his horn is pointed at White- 
man. Professional courtesy? Perhaps. 
But it must not be forgotten that there 
was controversy about the hoyden, jazz. 
By the mid-twenties, she was beginning 
to take-on enough respectability to be 
the subject of a feverish searching of 
her past. How much “white-blood” did 
she have? She was “repetitious”, “‘lic- 
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entious”, “whorehouse born and rear- 
ed”, “she lived in the coloured section 
of town”, but by golly, she was from 
New Orleans, and New Orleans, as 
everyone knew, was French, and the 
French are white, therefore .. . 


China boy, my China boy, when the 
lights are low. 


I see that you’ve “latched-on” to the 
blonde, and the two of you are locked 
together in a shimmy. Go ahead, a tiny 
dance floor has done as much as the 
automobile to enhance romance. 

Milenburg Joys. Is Jelly in the house? 
No, but Al is making an entrance. 
Don’t go to the men’s room until the 
entourage from 22nd street has been 
seated ... seated, and the “joint 
cased”. From now until the evening is 
done, there won’t be much passing-to- 
and-fro, in front of that long table .. . 


unless, of course, you are a waiter, or . 


an entertainer sent for by Al. He'll 
call Mae Alix over when she’s done 
her “splits” number, and give her a 
wad of bills. Shug can go to the table 


thinks he’s the bravest guy in town . 
would use him if it weren’t for, well 
. his colour. But it is gossip along 


the “street”, that Shug’s bankroll is 
from the Man... . 

A man sits at my table, coming out 
of the dimness. It’s Al Nicholas, reed- 
man from Oliver’s band, taking a bus- 
man’s holiday for a few minutes. 

How’s business, Al? Better than ever, 
people want to see the hole in the ceil- 
ing. Were you hurt? Had my mojo 
workin’ . . . didn’t even get scared until 
the cops came, and the captain said 
that whoever did these things usually 
put two bombs in a place, at once. So, 
did you join the bird-gang, and put 
distance between you and the stand? 
Joe said keep playin’, boys, and we 
did . . . lookin’ straight-up at the stars 
shinin’ where there used to be a roof. 
I’m wondering who did it, Albert. That’s 
a pretty tie you’re wearin’, fella. 

I’m dancing with the dark-haired one 
of the two girls who sat in the corner. 
The redhead is in the ladies-room. The 
hand in mine is cold, and the one on 


if he wishes, for Ai likes Shug .. . 
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Monday Ist 
Tuesday 2nd... 
Wednesday 3rd 


The Vintage Jazz Band 
Mike Daniels Delta Jazzmen 
Bob Wallis Storyville Jazzmen 


Thursday 4th ... Fairweather-Brown All-Stars 

Friday 5th Micky Ashman and his Ragtime Jazz Band 
Saturday 6th Dick Charlesworth and his City Gents 
Sunday 7th Kenny Ball Jazzmen 

Monday 8th Terry Lightfoot and his New Orleans Jazzmen 
Tuesday 9th .. New Orleans Knights led by Eric Allendale 
Wednesday 10th Bob Wallis Storyville Jazzmen 

Thursday 11th ... Bruce Turner Jump Band 

Friday 12th ... Micky Ashman and his Ragtime Jazz Band 
Saturday 13th ... Dick Charlesworth and his City Gents 
Sunday 14th Kenny Ball and his Jazzmen 

Monday 15th Clyde Valley Stompers 

Tuesday 16th .. The Vintage Jazz Band 

Wednesday 17th Bob Wallis Storyville Jazzmen 

Thursday 18th ... Fairweather-Brown All-Stars 
“Friday 19th Micky Ashman and his Ragtime Jazz Band 
Saturday 20th Bob Wallis Storyville Jazzmen 

Sunday 21st Kenny Ball Jazzmen 

Monday 22nd New Orleans Knights led by Eric Allendale 
Tuesday 23rd Mike Daniels Delta Jazzmen 

Wednesday 24th Bob Wallis Storyville Jazzmen 

rsday 25th Fairweather-Brown All-Stars 

Friday 26th Micky Ashman and his Ragtime Jazz Band 
Saturday 27th Alex Welsh and his Band 

Sunday 28th Kenny Ball Jazzmen 

Monday 29th Mr. Acker Bilk’s Paramount Jazz Band 
Tuesday 30th Dick Charlesworth and his City Gents 


Wednesday 31st Bob Wallis Storyville Jazzmen 
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Wednesday 31st RECORD SESSION 


41 Gt. Windmill St., London, W.1. 


Monday Ist 
Tuesday 2nd .. 
Wednesday 3rd 
Thursday 4th ... 
Friday 5th 
Saturday 6th 
Sunday 7th 
Monday 8th 
Tuesday 9th 
Wednesday 10th 
Thursday 11th ... 
Friday 12th... 
Saturday 13th ... 
Sunday 14th 
Monday 15th 
Tuesday 16th ... 
Wednesday 17th 
Thursday 18th ... 
Friday 19th 
Saturday 20th ... 
Sunday 21st 
Monday 22nd ... 
Tuesday 23rd ... 
Wednesday 24th 
Thursday 25th ... 
Friday 26th 
Saturday 27th ... 


Tuesday 30th 


Our 


feet get tangled, and I keep saying, 
sorry. And she keeps saying, its my 
fault, really . . . two-stepping is my 
favourite dance. First time here, on the 
South Side. Yessss. Like it. I-I-I really 
don’t know . . . everything so. , 
strange. You mean Al Capone, Well, Al 
and. 

She means Al, and Shug, and Louis, 
and the gloom .. . and the tales she’ 
heard. The mixture, and the mixing, 

Thank you for the dance, we say 
together, and laugh, and say it again, 
together. If we hurry, she says . . . ob 
I wonder what’s keeping Helen . .. if 
we hurry, we can catch the last train 
for Glen Ellyn. Why are you smiling? 
Oh, you knew we were from there, 
What happened to your friend, the 
fella who was sitting with you? He likes 
blondes, I say. Pigmeat. I mean, she’ 
very, very young. Well, here’s Helen. 
Helen meet Ed. 

Mouldy-figs came from 35th street, 
In our youth, we knew the hoyden, 
jazz, when she was an adolescent . . 
up from Naw’lins’.. . and a long way, 
and a long time. 
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When such prominent and respected 
musicians as Miles Davis, Dizzy Gilles- 
‘pie, Stan Getz, Sonny Stitt and Milt 
Jackson all chose the same man as their 
favourite drummer, then there must be a 
great deal to be said in his favour. Yet 
the position of Art Blakey, the recipient 
of this honour, is rather ambiguous, to 
say the least. It is acknowledged that he 
and Max Roach are the direct descen- 
dants of the father of modern jazz drum- 
ming, Kenny Clarke. With the possible 
exception of the rather effete Chico 
Hamilton, they are the only ones who 
have evolved a new conception of drum- 
ming since Minton’s. But it is compara- 
tively rare to find anyone who admires 
both of these men. To confess a whole- 
hearted enthusiasm for the one is to 
tacitly indicate a lack of sympathy with 
the other: admirers of Blakey, in par- 
ticular, are thus categorised. 

Yet between the two men there is only 
one major difference: Roach, except 
when he solos, is generally self-effacing; 
Blakey emphasises the rhythmic conti- 
nuity of the horn he is backing, even with 
excursions into double time, and in the 
case of an uncertain soloist, he will try 
to dominate him, rhythmically at any 
tate. This latter characteristic is shown 
a good deal in Blakey’s recordings with 
his own group, the Jazz Messengers, 


mainly because the front line men (for 
instance, trumpeter Bill Hardman and 
tenorist Johnny Griffin) are in some cases 
not commanding enough: largely on the 
basis of his work here, however, is 
Blakey condemned. Yet the fact remains 
that, in sufficiently good company, Art is 
content to emphasize and complement 
his front line men. Davis and Getz, in 
particular, are not men who take kindly 
to drum interference when soloing, and 
Dizzy has worked for many years with 
Max Roach, if mainly under the aegis 
of Charlie Parker—but they all prefer 
Blakey. 

Since his emergence into prominence 
with the Billy Eckstine band, for which 
he drummed throughout its duration 
(1944 to 1947) Blakey has had an im- 
mediately recognisable sound. Although 
he tends to be a little heavy handed at 
times, he swings unceasingly, 
genuine cross rhythm as opposed to mere 
figuration. His patterns are not the inter- 
beat complexity of bop so much 
as a continuous line of interdepen- 
dence with the cadences of the 
melodic line. Technically, he is superb: 
he can keep perfect time on his top cym- 
bal with a stick for twenty minutes or 
more, swinging fiercely by accenting the 
after beat. His foot-operated hi-hat adds 
impetus to any performance, as does his 
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cymbal with rivets. He has a series of 
penetrating stick shots of increasing or 
diminishing volume behind a soloist, and 
punctuates all with his famous crush 
rolls. His influence has extended to such 
men as Philly Joe Jones and Art Taylor, 
and it is a noteable point that both these 
men, the former in particular, have more 
distinctive and personal styles than any 
of those influenced by Roach. All three, 
of course, have frequently been accused 
of an excess of volume, and to a certain 
degree this criticism is justifiable; but one 
must remember that most of these mis- 
takes occurred in their earlier days. Now 
that they are more mature musicians, 
all have developed subtlety; as Alun 
Morgan rightly points out, Art Taylor’s 
backing to pianist Red Garland has 
brushwork that would do credit to the 
late Shadow Wilson. And Taylor is un- 
doubtedly the worst of the three, yet Gil 
Evans chose him as drummer for his im- 
portant Miles Ahead album. (Jones ap- 
pears on Evans’ Porgy and Bess and 
Blakey on Evans’ Old Wine, New Bottle 
where some measure of his subtlety may 
be gauged from the fact that Evans en- 
trusts him with the statement of tune on 
Bird Feathers). 

Proof of these generalisations can be 
found throughout Blakey’s recorded 
work, which is usually the best indica- 
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tion of a drummer’s prowess. Public ap- 
pearances contribute more to general 
atmosphere, but it is on record that one 
can better gauge musical worth—the solo 
that thrilled the front row at Newport 
soon palls at the twentieth hearing if it is 
based on exhibitionism rather than musi- 
cal values. Art bas defined swinging as 
“cookin’ . . . playin’ like hell”, but be- 
hind his vigour is a solid musical back- 
ground and awareness. Whether his much 
publicised two years in Nigeria helped 
him at all is a debatable point, but there 
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is certainly a restrained vitality about his 
playing that few have equalled. 

Sessions in the early fifties found him 
backing such men as Clifford Brown 
and Miles Davis. The former group must 
have offered quite some difficulty, for in 
it were Charlie Rouse and Gigi Gryce, 
both of them immature and stiff in their 
solo approach; Blakey, however, kept 
it swinging superbly, as such tracks as 
Wail Bait and Hymn To The Orient 
testify. Even on the ballad, Easy Living, 
which Brownie chose to play in straight- 
forward, rather syrupy fashion, he main- 
tains rhythmic interest, particularly 
throughout the bridge, and caps every- 
thing with a great exchange of fours with 
Brown on a frantic Cherokee, including 
one tremendous roll. 

The Sonny Rollins quintet was another 
group to benefit from the Blakey per- 
cussion on record. For this date, Art was 


* without his hi-hat cymbal, and used his 


normal cymbals more; this tends to blur 
the edge of his sound a little, but the 
swing is still patently there, and his solos 
are typically thoughtful, particularly on 
Solid. Elsewhere, direct contrast between 
Blakey and Roach can be found on a 
Bud Powell LP, Jazz Original, where the 
two drummers share the tracks. Out of 
deference to Bud, Art appears to have 
curbed himself somewhat, but again con- 
tributes a better swing than does Roach. 
One has only to compare such tracks as 
How High The Moon (with Blakey) and 
Deep Night (with Roach) to see the 
difference. 

One could go on quoting examples 
of Blakey’s brilliance . . . his backing of 
Clark Terry’s intermittent solo on Swahili 
against a cello pedal point from Oscar 
Pettiford . . . the impetus given to his 
studio assembeld big band. It is Thelo- 
nious Monk, however, who has really 
brought out the best in him. Monk’s 
Prestige quintet recording with Ray 
Copeland and Frank Foster demonstrates 
this well enough, for the pianist, on three 
medium tempo tracks, plays his usual 
sparse solos, which Blakey fills in as 
though he were a pianist himself, accom- 
panying a horn. On Hackensack, too, 
(the title comes from the New Jersey 
studio owned by Rudy Van Gelder, en- 
gineer of this and many other Monk 
sessions) he contributes a brilliant drum 
solo, consisting not of the usual battery 
of assorted side arms, but of considered 
shots in which tone is of paramount im- 
portance, letting some notes linger on a 
little, almost in the manner of a vibes 
plaver. The culminating effect is of 
brilliantly arranged sound patterns, and 
the improvisation has a definite construc- 
tion to it, rather than merely spanning 
out its allotted chorus length. 

The culmination of the Monk-Blakey 
collaborations was kept for posterity 
when Thelonius recorded an album with 
the Jazz Messengers. The unexpected 
brilliance of the entire occasion, with 
inspiration spreading to Hardman, 
Griffin, and bass player Spanky de Brest, 
can only have been the result of the 
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catalystic effects of the two major par. 
ticipants. Monk, was superb, and so was 
Blakey. 

On Evidence, the drummer fills in the 
piano solo, as usual. There then follows 
counterpoint between drums and tenor 
before Blakey embarks on an intelligent 
solo, throughout which the beat is kep 
strictly on cymbal. In Walked Bud fea. 
tures Art’s usual cross rhythms behind 
the ensemble, and it is the trumpet solo 
which receives counterpoint accompani- 
ment. On Blue Monk there is a whol 
series of crush rolls, and further col. 
laboration with the Monk solo _ ling 
Then, on I Mean You, Blakey prompts 
a hesitant Hardman through his chon 
subtly driving him on when the trumpeter 
shows signs of stumbling, and then re 
verts to Monk: the latter, in his best 
solo of the set, plays with a descending 
motif, inverts it, and explores it 
thoroughly, whilst the drums emphasize 
the significance of each fresh chord. The 
remaining tracks, Rhythm-A-Ning and 
Purple Shades, if they suffer by com 
parison, are still examples of superior 
drumming, as the strictness of the double 
time on the former title indicates. 

Whether the influence of Blakey or 
Roach will have most effect is a diff. 
cult question to have to answer. One 
would feel that there is room for both 
styles; for whereas Blakey’s is the mor 
interesting and stimulating sound to the 
listener, it must be accepted that his ap 
proach is a little too brash for some 
—witness his clashes with Coleman 
Hawkins on Monk’s Riverside Ip, Monk's 
Music. If more self-effacing accompani- 
ment is required, then Roach is certainly 
competent in this respect, but then $0 
are such neglected drummers as Elvin 
Jones and Larry Bunker; it seems hard 
to find fault with Blakey for reaching a 
little further, for 

“A man’s reach should exceed his 
grasp, 
Or what’s a heaven for?” 
is a maxim which extends as far as jazz 
drumming. 


“THE TREASURY OF JAZZ” 

8, RUE ALBERT LAURENT. 

CHATILLON, s/s BAGNEUX, 
(SEINE), FRANCE, 


Has pleasure in announcing a new series 
of reissues on the RCA label, issued under 
our personal supervision. 


Now available 
10” LP. Earl Hines Ork. (10 tracks never 
on LP before). EP: Jones and Collins 
Astoria 8. EP: Louis Dumaine Jazzola 8. 


In preparation: 
10” LP: Tommy McClennan (10 tracks) 
10” LP: Jazz Gillum (10 tracks) 
We shall be pleased to send you full 
details of these, and many other records 
only issued in France. Ask for our lists. 
We send discs anywhere in the world. 

Why not give us a try? 
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BERT COURTLEY 


| This is one of a series of taped interviews with musicians, 
'who are asked to give a snap opinion on a set of records 
|played to them. Although no previous information is given 
as to what they are going to hear, they are, during the actual 
'playing, handed the appropriate record sleeve. Thus in no 
|way is their judgment influenced by being unaware of what 
|they are hearing. As far as possible the records played to 
| them are currently available items procurable from any 
‘record shop. 


, Bert Courtley and Ronnie Ross were interviewed together, | 


because they have so often appeared musically in the same 
Manner—the Ross-Courtley Quintet being probably the 
best modern group ever to have been formed in Gt. Britain. 
Ross is our undoubted kingpin of the baritone saxophone. 
To mention but a few highlights of his career, he played 
with the International Youth Band at Newport in 1958; 
recorded with John Lewis and the Stuttgart Symphony; was 
chosen as the Down Beat magazine New Star in 1959; and 
will be featured with the International Dream Band in 
, Berlin this month. His pal Bert has played trumpet with ali 
and sundry, from Vic Lewis to Eric Delaney, toured this 


heard with such good British bands as the Don Rendell 
Jazz Six and the Jazz Committee. Is married to another 
talented musician, the prettiest tenor saxophonist in 
captivity, namely Kathleen Stobart. 


country with the M.J.Q. and Woody Herman and has been | 


Sinclair Traill | 
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RONNIE ROSS 


“Chant of the Weed’”’. Quincey Jones (Great Wide World of Quiness Jones) 
Mercury CMS 18031 
B.C. Well that was really excellent. Phil Woods’ alto and 
Jimmy Cleveland’s trombone solos were very good. The 
arrangement was interesting—modern—but what got me most 
was the overall spirit that pervades that band. They sound 
like they were happy to be playing together. 
R.R: Well frankly I’ve heard better things than that from 
the Quincey Jones band. They never seemed to really get 
down to swinging, never sounded at ease. The time was all 
kind of chopped up, but that may be the tune—an unusual 
and rather weird one I thought, and despite what Bert said, 
I’ve heard Phil Woods play better than that! 


“Swinging at The Copper Rail’. Buck Clayton (Songs for Swingers) 
hae Philips SBBL 533 


B.C: I would have liked a bit more band there, instead of 
just a string of solos. Some of them were good—Emmett 
Berry stood out, and Buddy Tate is always a favourite of 
mine. The rhythm section were excellent, light and beaty; 
but without any bridge passages, and with no attempt at 
an arrangement to spark off the soloists, the thing as a 
whole becomes monotonous. 


R.R: I’m not agreeing with Bert to-day. I enjoyed the feel 


follows 
: 
| | 
| 
| 


of that much more than I did the feel of the Quincey Jones 
record. However, I agree the rhythm was really fine and that 
some writing would have improved the session. People get 
tired of just a string of solos these days—just a few bridge 
passages would have lifted that out of the ordinary. Of 
the soloists I thought Buddy Tate came off best and the 
alto player, Earl Warren, worst. 


“Thou Swell’. Benny Carter/Earl Hines (Swinging The ‘20’s) 
Vogue LAC 12225 


R.R: Well, Carter has always been an idol of mine, but he 
has certainly played better than that. He was wonderful 
when he was here some months ago—every time I heard him, 
tremendous. Perhaps he was thrown by the drummer, who 
seemed to be falling over the beat all the time. Hines was 
very good, quite undisturbed by anything—a master of the 
piano. 

B.C: I didn’t like that a bit. Carter, a wonderful musician, 
didn’t seem to be able to play in his own basic style—he seems 
to have got his influences all mixed. The whole thing sounded 
like studio musicians playing jazz, it was much too super- 
ficial. All wonderful musicians, but the earthy spirit was 
missing; they didn’t sound as if they cared. Shelly Manne’s 
drumming was all wrong for both Hines and Carter. 


“Very Saxy’”’. Coleman Hawkins/Buddy Tate/Eddie Davis/Arnett Cobb 
Esquire 32-117 


B.C: That was a good old romp! But I’m not too keen on 
the organ in a rhythm section. Shirley Scott was playing 
pastiche bop there; she can play better than that. The tenor 
players are all favourites of mine, in their various ways. 
Of them all, and I don’t mean particularly on this record, 
I think Eddie “Lockjaw” Davis is now really at his peak. 
The others are all still good, but not quite so inventive as 
they used to be. But I’d buy that record for “Lockjaw” alone. 
R.R: Along with accordians, harmonicas, and triangles, the 
organ is my most unfavourite instrument! Actually, I heard 
Shirley Scott in New York playing at Basie’s Bar and she 


was great—but she was horrible there, all those stupid runs, 
done with the thumb—oh no! The tenors got better as the 
record progressed and Eddie Davis, coming last, just about 
saved the day. What a great player he is. 


Ger Mulligan (Mulligan Meets Monk) 


R.R: Mulligan is my favourite baritone player, but he didn't 
come off with Monk there. Two entirely different styles 
that really didn’t mix. I think Mulligan is a marvellous 
musician but that was a great disappointment. 

B.C: I’ve heard that record before and that wasn’t the best 
track you played us. I think it was a mistake to mix Monk 
and Mulligan—they don’t suit. Monk rhythmically gets all 
out of time there—he doesn’t swing and never sounds happy. 


“Sugar Rum Cherry’’. Duke Ellington (Nutcracker Suite) Philips 7418 
B.C: Not perhaps as impressive as some of Ellington’s own 
works, but good—and good fun. The saxophones were just 
lovely—Gonsalves and Carney particularly. I think Duke 
should stick to his own music, he has so much to give. 
R.R: I’m glad you played that, for I knew Duke had re- 
corded the Nutcracker and had had some misgivings about 
the outcome of such a project. But it was great, as Bert 
said, particularly the saxophones. The so-called classics don’t 
usually make good vehicles for jazz, but anything Ellington 
turns his hand to seems to be an artistic success. What a 
tone Harry Carney gets from a baritone—it can only rightly 
be described as huge. 


“1 Cried For You’’. Billie Holiday (Memorial) Fontana TFL 5106 
B.C: Well I’m hooked for Billie Holiday, and that parti- 
cular record knocks me out! Surely there has never been 
another artist who was able to perform at such a consistently 
high level. Other favourites of mine have their good and bad 
days, but Billie, never. The instrumentalists backing her were 
all perfect. 

(continued on page 31) 
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THE 


AHEAD 


Many critics go to _ considerable 
lengths to demolish Andre Hodeir’s 
theory that a jazz musician declines 
after the age of 40 and loses his creative 
incentive. With the success of many re- 
cent sessions by men who first rose to 
fame in the 1930's, they would cer- 
tainly appear to have a strong case. 
Hawkins, Tate and Hines are still pro- 
ducing fine jazz solos without Hodeir’s 
indispensable “youth”. If we amend 
Hodeir’s idea, however, it deserves a 
great deal more examination, for in 
the course of jazz history new directions 


CHU BERRY. 


by BARRY McRAE 


have always been blazed by younger 
men. 


Innovators such as Armstrong Haw- 
kins, Young and Parker were well under 
the age limit of 40 set by Hodeir during 
the periods of their greatest influence. 
These men, and one or two others of 
their stature, led jazz by the hand at 
different periods, and the movement 
followed at various speeds behind them. 
There are very few jazzmen (apart from 
Duke Ellington, whose boundless brill- 
iance is a constant thorn in the side of 
this theory) who have helped shape jazz 
during the latter half of their active 
musical lives. It must be mentioned that 
the Basie band contains many new stars 
but the musical policy is very much as 
pre-war and the sometimes innocuous 
writing of Neal Hefti will certainly not 
provide a springboard for the future. 
Although the band still produces music 
of considerable merit, I feel that its 
young sidemen, of the calibre of New- 
man, Foster and Wess, have a greater 
contribution to make away from the 
big band context. This is not the case 
with most of the Ellington sidemen, who 
seem to give of their best in the Ducal 
atmosphere. 


Jazz marked time during the 
early 1950's and appeared to lack 
any positive direction. Now _ it 


would seem that the music of the 
young coloured musicians of the cur- 
rent New York school was a_ logical 
rebellion against the sterile sounds be- 


ing offered by the Getz-inspired cool , 


men. The cool jazzmen claimed to have 
developed the Lester Young idea, yet 
they missed the essential spirit of 
Lester’s music completely. The New 
Yorkers offered attacking jazz in place 
of the sagging, inhibited sounds that 
were becoming popular. The movement 
took time to assert itself, but with ar- 
rangements by writers of the calibre of 
John Lewis, Tadd Dameron and later 
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Quincy Jones at hand the future is as- 
sured. Their writing is not in the 
pretentious “new sounds” style of the 
West Coast. It is far looser and gives 
the soloist plenty of freedom. 

With such opportunities offered, the 
soloists rose to the occasion. Many new 
stars appeared. None epitomized the 
ideals of the New Yorkers more than 
Clifford Brown. His first record releases 
in this country on the Vogue label im- 
pressed English listeners immediately. 
This was especially true of the reflective 
Strictly Romantic, which demonstrates his 


photo: E. Jelly 


SONNY ROLLINS. 


te 


even vibrato and logical sense of con- 
struction, and also of Salute to the 
Bandbox, in which his attack and sure 
articulation are well demonstrated. 
Much of this first album, which was re- 
corded in Paris, was written by Gigi 
Gryce. Although not exactly an inspired 
soloist, Gryce was certainly another im- 
portant arranger to appear on the scene. 
Brown’s finest work, however, was as 
co-leader of a quintet with drummer 
Max Roach. This partnership produced 
Tenderly—one of his finest achievements 
and the very fine Sandu. Brownie was 
a great inspiration to the men around 
him, and his death in a motor accident 
in the summer of 1956 was a serious 
blow to jazz. Even the much criticized 
Donald Byrd seems to catch the Brown 
mood in his moving tribute ] Remember 
Clifford. The impact of Clifford Brown 
will be felt in the field of modern 
trumpet playing for some time to come. 

Other soloists developed with the aid 
of some of bop pioneers such as 
Jay Jay Johnson or Thelonious Monk. 
who were still active in New York. One 
such figure was Sonny Rollins. He 
offered the best of both worlds by com- 
bining the big tone of the Hawkins 
school with a Charlie Parker conception 
of timing and phrasing. His trio re- 
cording of Solitude is a perfect ex- 
ample of this. Brown’s death robbed 
the movement of an important man, but 
Rollins, until his recent “retirement,” 
quickly became the leading figure of a 
healthy collection of soloists. 

Sonny Rollins, Benny Powell, Art 
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Farmer and the many other young solo- 


' ists seem to me a more creative answer ‘ 


to the problem of further developing 
the jazz tradition than the retrogression 
of the “middle period” revival. I de- 
liberately avoid using the word “main- 
stream”, for as far as I am concerned 
this meaningless expression covers jazz 
from the wandering blues singers to the 
present day modernists. The young 
New Yorkers are playing jazz for a new 
generation of jazz fans. These fans 
reject the rocking swing musicians as 
surely as the followers of the great 
Henderson, Redman and McKinney 
bands rejected the New Orleans en- 
semble sound. This is not to say that 
this music was uncreative or shoddy, 
but just that it does not fulfil the need 
of the listener whose conditions of life 
have changed since the 1930's. 

I think that the re-issue of the records 
actually made during the 1930’s would 
be far more satisfactory than the policy 
of flooding the market with large quanti- 
ties of, in some cases, very ordinary 
jam-session music made “today by the 
stars of yesterday. There is one import- 
ant thing to remember about the youth- 
ful veterans who are still playing in 
their chosen idiom, something that 
appears to have been forgotten by most 
of our new “main-stream or _ bust” 
snobs: Nearly all of the leading musi- 
cians in this movement were playing so 
much better twenty years ago. Their 
music had a freshness and a spontaneity 
that it lacks today. This is obviously 
not true of every jazzman. Buck Clay- 
ton and Harry Edison are two notable 
exceptions, for both appear to have 
taken a new lease of life in recent years. 
But in this case, whether they are 
actually playing better or not is irrelev- 
ant. The point to be considered is that 
they are not assisting the development 
of jazz as are the young New Yorkers. 
There are more young American tenor 
players influenced by Sonny Rollins than 
by Ben Webster today, because the 
matured language of Minton’s Play- 
house is more acceptable to them. This 
is not to say that Rollins is better or 
worse than Webster but just that he is 
of a later era. Just as Ben Webster, 
Coleman Hawkins and Chu Berry set 
the pace for tenor players in the pre- 
bop period, so Rollins. Lucky Thomp- 
son and Frank Foster lead the way to- 
day. 


No one in their right mind would 
try to persuade the fine swing men to 
attempt to change their styles to the 
modern idiom. The unsuccessful at- 
tempts made by Hawkins are a reminder 
that even a musician of his calibre can- 
not make the change easily. This is as 
it should be. It is enough that a little 
of the “new language” be introduced in- 
to their work. In this way their playing 
will remain fresh. The thing to be 
abhorred is the fact that many young 
musicians are now playing in the swing 
style today. This retrogade step is as 
useless as the New Orleans revival of 
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the previous decade and the travesty of 
jazz that resulted. It is noticeable that 
most of the men guilty of this step ar 
white European musicians who are ep. 
couraged in their efforts by many in. 
fluential critics. I cannot honestly be. 
lieve that the critics concerned can. see 
much future for jazz with its head ip 
the 1938 sand. Much of the music pro. 
duced by veteran jazzmen is magnifi- 
cent, but this does not excuse the 
copying done by the new young men of 
today. 

Not all that is new is good, but 
careful selection shows that much of the 
current New York scene is really first 
class. Styles will change as long as jazz 
musicians set out to entertain a_per- 
ceptive audience with creative music, 
No conscious effort is necessary. Pro- 
gress will come naturally unless an 
effort is made to stifle it. This is un- 
fortunately the case with some young 
musicians who, at the height of their 
creative talent, refuse to accept modern 
jazz. If jazz had stayed at the marching 
band stage, we would never have seen 
a Louis Armstrong, an Art Tatum or 
a Johnny Hodges. To imagine jazz with- 
out these figures is unthinkable, but if 
some of our more bigoted critics had 
their own way, we would never have 
any more jazz development. In fifteen 
years time the music we love would be 
dead. I would like to see the under 40's 
of today playing jazz of 1961 and leave 
the swing style to the veterans who are 
the acknowledged greats—and who play 
it better, anyway. 
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—759— 
THE MODEST AMERICAN 


“I was miserable (working with a quar- 
tet). There’s nothing like the sound of 
those full sections. I had to work too 
hard, and I had nothing to hide behind.” 


“After I play the arrangement, I know 
it, Unless it’s one of those progressive 
things. Or maybe they’re depressive.” 

Count Basie, 
interviewed by 
Bob Murphy, 
“Minneapolis Star”. 


GRACIOUS LIVING 


In the end, there is always revulsion 
against the excesses of revolt. It might 
almost be said that nothing breeds revoli 
like revolt. The history of Latin America 
is an illustration. So is a delightful letter 
from a lady in a recent issue of “Ever- 
green Review” (“evergreen” being an 
adjective, there is a world of unconscious 
irony in that title). 

“Does ‘avant garde’ necessarily mean,” 
she wanted to know, “that the language 
of the stable, the mess hall and the 
brothel be brought forward as some- 
thing new, exciting and daring?” She 
went on to query imagery likening a 
nuclear gadget to a man’s penis—‘‘never 
have I seen, nor even heard of, said 
organ, pompous and ready for action. 
flying around unattached to a body.” 

“IT am left not knowing,” she con- 
cluded, “whether to laugh or to cancel 
my subscription to a magazine which. 
like a nasty little boy, thinks itself away 
out front because it has discovered some 
ancient Anglo-Saxon words which have 
long been in use in lumber camps.” 

We were down at The Jazz Gallery 


~ 


LIGHTLY 
AND 
POLITELY 


by Stanley Dance we 


recently for a preview of Max Roach’s 
new production, “Another Vailey”, which 
incorporates his “Freedom Now’ suite. 
It was a bit draughty and Max’s two 
conga drummers, stripped to the waist, 
failed to gleam with sweat; in fact, they 
seemed, after their exertions, very glad 
to put their shirts on and have a smoke. 
But before the tableaux began, a fellow 
came out and recited some poetry. It was 
pretty good poetry, we thought, and it 
was very Well and dramatically delivered, 
but a poem about Chicago, for instance, 
did seem to rely a bit heavily on words 
like “bitch”, “whore” and “anus”. 

Every word has its meaning, and place. 
As the lady intimated, the four-letter 
words have theirs, too, but their use as 
gimmicks should be resented. Fathers 
naturally don’t want their kids using 
naughty words, but when the kids go out 
to play they may use them to display 
their independence. The literary output of 
many a fellow purportedly of the avant- 
garde suggests that he is an overgrown 
teenager who doubles in graffiti. Whining 
and complaining, he so often expresses a 
remarkably cheerless and restricted out- 
iook on life. Ask him: 

“Do you never jump for ioy, sir?” 

How else would he answer but 
surlily : 

“Into which abyss?” 

No one wants prudishness in art, least 
of all in jazz, but we should beware of 
those who can only sell their work by 
employing vulgarity as a gimmick. This 
has nothing at all to do with the realism, 
the earthiness, of genuine blues singers, 
who sing about the life they know. It 
is, rather, an attempt to attract attention 
by “shocking”. Don’t be shocked. Recog- 
nize an obsession with sewers for what it 
is—a smelly business. Recognize, simi- 
larly, for what they are, too, the desper- 
ate attempts to shock you now being 
made in jazz. 
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—161— 
EUROPEAN? 


“European jazz fans and musicians are 
just like they are in this country except 
maybe they are more impressed by the 
latest fad. They look at jazz magazines 
and pick up everything right away and 
sometimes they pick up on the wrong 
things.” 

Stan Getz, 
N.Y. Journal-American, 
18.iii.61. 


—162— 
LAST CHANCE 


The death of Andy Gibson after a 
series of heart attacks was a severe and 
unexpected blow to us. He had been 
working in Cincinatti for King Records 
during most of 1960, but we had intended 
getting together on another jazz project 
this year. 

We never forget his astonishment 
when we first set about getting the 
material for the essay that appeared in 
“Just Jazz No. 4°. It was enough for 
him that bandleaders knew where to find 
him. He couldn’t believe that the public 
would be interested in an arranger. Sub- 
sequently, when we had had some little 
success in factual extraction, Leonard 
Feather agreed with our suggestion that 
Andy should be in the encyclopedia and 
promptly took the necessary steps. We 
were just in time. 

The reaction of the American critics to 
“Blueprint” was no surprise to Andy. 
Success or failure, there was no comphe- 
hension of what he had tried to do. 
“But can’t he hear Berry’s solos?” he 
asked, when faced with one complete 
put-down. Paul Gonsalves, quietly 
amused, remarked, “The critics seldom 
like what the musicians like.” And the 
musicians had undoubtedly enjoyed 
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making that record. 

The arrangements of “Tickle Toe” 
and “The World Is Mad” for Basie used 
orchestral resources more sparingly than 
is fashionable today. They were like sign- 
posts or scenery that the soloist passed 
on his journey. They guided or momen- 
tarily exhilarated, and allowed him the 
maximum freedom. If you go back to the 
Luis Russell band in its great period, you 
find something similar, and Duke will 
still throw an instrumental together via 
a sequence of solos in much the same 


way. 
When Andy Gibson was called upon 
to orchestrate someone else’s number, he 
gave it texture and hues appropriate to 
its character with a skill few could excel. 
“The Mercer Ellington version of “Ruint” 
is an example of this. Admittedly, the 
Ellington men give it the Ellington 
sound, but it is much closer to the spirit 
of the Ellington-Hodges world than any 
arranger but Duke or Strayhorn has 
come. It is also, incidentally, an example 
of how enjoyable jazz that is simply 
tasteful can be. There is nothing revo- 
lutionary in it, no shock devices, but it 
is a very satisfying piece of music. 

With “Blueprint”, however, he thought 
first in terms of soloists. There was to be 
an orchestral climax, but on the way to it 
the guys would go for themselves, illu- 


minated and encouraged by backgrounds 
that would also give listeners a lift. There 
was no money for rehearsal, so for such 
a long number a degree of simplicity was 
doubly important. Considering that the 
performance heard on the record was 
only the third time the arrangement was 
ever played, it should be evident how 
effective it could have become if played 
by a band night after night. 

Perhaps, if the bands had made it 
back, Andy would have made it back 
with them, to his real love. As it was, 
and as a very competent musician, he 
adapted to the changed conditions in the 
music world. Sometimes, though, he must 
have looked back and thought that one 
of his titles was a little too prophetic— 
“The World Is Mad”. 
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IF THERE’S ANY HUMANITY TO 
ADD TO 


“What ‘good music’ is defies analysis. 
For me its essential quality is the ability 
to touch the heart, and in so doing add 
to the humanity of the hearer. For 
others, the essential quality may be its 
ability to amuse, beguile, capture the 
imagination or stimulate the mind.” 

Mischa Elman, 
N.Y. “Herald Tribune”, 
12.iii.61. 

That is well put, and it explains some 
of the divisions that exist in jazz criti- 
cism. When Cannonball Adderley once 
suggested on the air that some jazz critics 
don’t really like jazz at all, he must 
have had in mind those who at best de- 
tive from it a little mental stimulation, 
those whose writing is pervaded with an 
aura of superiority. Someday, to be sure, 
they will move on to pursuits more digni- 
fied, more worthy of their towering in- 
telligences. Jazz is not a big enough sub- 
ject for them. 

Others, simpler souls, are touched to 
the heart and become loyal lovers of 
iazz. Sometimes thev may become 
jealous, or too possessive; or they may 
worship one aspect and neglect others. 
But the love they have at least preserves 
enthusiasm, and a little humility before 
the music and its makers. They are 
hooked for life, and at no small cost in 
wealth and health. Their passion brings 
them joy and despair in almost equal 
measure. 

Those who are merely amused or be- 
guiled soon wander away on other paths. 
but those whose imagination is captured 
either stay to love or pass on after a 
proper period of mental exercise. 

When we’ve thought all the bad things 
we can think of, it is pleasant to reflect 
that we have never known a jazz critic 
who was in the game purely for money. 
This one we might sav was an idiot, that 
one a poseur, another a politician. vet 
another a shrewd opportunist, and the 
last a sly, unprincipled rogue, but to 
begin with it wasn’t loot. for unless 
vou belong to a syndicate it’s never a 
lucrative field of endeavour. 
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—164— 
EVERYTHING’S HAPPENING 


A new group has made its debut op 
Electro 261 called The Confiners. ‘The 
Billboard” tersely reviews its “Harmonica 
Boogie” thus: “Blues instrumental played 
by a group in the Mississippi Peniten. 
tiary. Funky sound.” We’ve no wish to be 
facetious, but we can’t help wondering 
what happens if a penitentiary group 
makes a million-selling smash-hit like, 
Do they tack the gold discs on the cell 
walls, or does the Governor stash them 
away in a safe? And are they eligible 
for NARAS awards? Dilemmas, too, will 
confront ambitious singers and _ instru. 
mentalists outside. How can they get with 
the million-selling group unless they com- 
mit a crime and are themselves incarce- 
rated? On the other hand, wouldn't it be 
a double punishment to be a lifer with 
no opportunity of spending the royalties? 
You take it. 

NARAS, the National Academy of 
Recording Arts and Sciences, looks as 
entertaining a subject as the “Playboy” 
jazz poll, but for all we know it may be 
another holy American cow, so we had 
better keep our big mouth shut. Its list 
of “finalists” appears in “Cash Box” for 
April Ist (yes, we dig!) and it really does 
make interesting reading. The victors 
won't be announced until April 12th. It 
must be a great thrill to win a NARAS 
Grammie. 

“An infusion,” we read in the “Herald 
Tribune”, “of Latin-American dances 
such as the Pachanga, Merengue, Cha- 
Cha and Mambo has helped to give new 
life to the ballroom footwork industry.” 
Business is improving and Guy Lombar. 
do, that intoxicating rhythm man, is get: 
ting his share. He suggests it may be the 
“1920s all over again” and he blames the 
over-arranged dance bands of the 1940s 
for putting the “hex” on dancing. Vin- 
cent Lopez, who doubles in horoscopes, 
must know what’s going to happen next. 
He agrees with the iast Lombardo state- 
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ment that the dance bands will flourish if 
there are more “live ‘location’ dance tele- 
casts and radio remote broadcasts”. This 
explains why the guys have been messing 
with jazz in three-four, Third Stream, 
and all that old palm-court jive. They 
keep an ear to the ground, too. 

We weren’t there, but a “New Era in 
Modern American Music” was unveiled 
to the public on March 29th at the 
Riviera Hotel in Las Vegas. The orches- 
tra consisted of four mellophoniums, five 
trumpets, four trombones, one tuba, five 
saxes, drums, “Latin drums’, string bass 
and piano. Mrs. Kenton sang and Mr. 
Stan Kenton conducted. This, we read, 
marked the beginning of the sixth distinct 
phase in Kenton’s musical career. 1941’s 
“Artistry in Rhythm” was followed by 
“Progressive Jazz”, “Innovations in 
Modern Music”, “New Concepts in 
Artistry in Rhythm” and “Contemporary 
Concepts in Jazz”. In between tours with 
this jumbo outfit, it says, Stan will “con- 
duct week-long music workshops” in a 
counle of universities. Well, even if th 
mellophoniumists are doubling, it is still 
a formidable force. But we think the 
publicity man is slipping. The NEIMAM 
is some letters shorter than the NCIAIR. 
The prospects are excitng, aren’t they, 
mates? 

—165— 

THE BEAUTIFUL AMERICANS 

Everyone was on time for the session 
at 6 o’clock on April 3rd in Victor’s 
Studio “A”. When Duke Ellington 
arrived, about a minute before Louis 
Armstrong, he greeted Barney Bigard 
warmly and they embraced Gallic 
fashion. He had called the indisposed 
Billy Kyle, he told Trummy Young, “and 
Billy was woofing because U had stolen 
his gig!” 


EMMETT BERRY, MILT HINTON, PAUL GONSALVES, DICKIE WELLS. 


Bradley 


Bob Thiele, of Roulette, had had the 
admirable idea of recording a programme 
of Ellington compositions by Louis 
Armstrong’s band, but with the com- 
poser at the piano. The two sessions that 
resulted were of historic importance. Ex- 
cept for one side at a 1946 all-star ses- 
sion, the two greatest artists jazz has pro- 
duced—Louis and Duke—had never pre- 
viously recorded together. Now, for 
twelve hours, they were to work together 
closely as members of a team. 

The Armstrong band had been on va- 
cation for a month and it warmed up 
slowly, but “It Don’t Mean a Thing”, 
“Solitude”, “In a Mellotone” (instrumen- 
tal), “I'm Beginning To See the Light”, 
“Do Nothing Till You Hear From Me”, 
“Don’t Get Around Much Anymore” and 
“Duke’s Place” had all been cut by 
midnight. At 12.20, it was time for “I 
Got It Bad’. Louis played the first 
chorus with piano accompaniment only. 
and then sang the second with the full 
rhythm section. Everyone was moved and 
verv happy. There was so much feeling 
in it. “Let’s make another now Pops is in 
a romantic mood,” Duke called. They 
were ready to quit, but they did “Just 
Squeeze Me”, and then Duke had an 
idea for an original. He sang a few 
phrases, had Barney play them on the 
clarinet, quickly wrote them out for the 
horns, muted Trummy’s trombone with 
Barney’s beret, and they were off. It was 
a fine, swinging piece with Louis and 
Barney riding between Trummy’s 
mysterious theme statements. 

“That’s the kind of number you like.” 
Duke said to us. “What do we call it?” 

“*The Unquiet American’,” we said, 
“you know, reversing the title of the 
Graham Greene book.” 

“The Ugly American’ I know, ” he said 
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“so let’s call it ‘The Beautiful Ameri- 
can’.”” And that was it. 

Next day, at 2 in the afternoon, Louis 
dropped the idea of doing “Pleadin’” and 
proposed “Drop Me Off at Harlem’’. The 
lyrics he improvised on it bettered the 
original and put everyone in a good 
humour. “Mood Indigo” was made, sur- 
prisingly, in one take, and then there 
were “I’m Just a Lucky So-and-So” and 
“Azalea”, the latter being a pretty num- 
ber Duke wrote twenty years ago with 
Louis in mind. Its lyrics are very lofty. 
With “Black and Tan”, “The Mooche” 
and “Cottontail” (fine scat vocal on 
this), the project was completed around 
7 p.m. 

To see Louis at work under these 
circumstances was, for us, a rare privi- 
lege. He never spared himself and he was 
so quick to grasp the whole conception 
of an interpretation. On several num- 
bers, notably “Black and Tan”, he 
seemed to know the Ellington routines 
better than Barrey. Although he was 
often reading off lyrics for the first time, 
it was extraordinary how accomplished 
his delivery of them was, and it was 
always accompanied by delightful mimed 
gestures. As the first date progressed, his 
playing grew in power, control and 
authority. “Even when he’s blowing 
softly, that’s a big tone,” Trummy ob- 
served. 

At the piano, Duke was full of ideas 
and a great source of inspiration, most 
obviously to Mort Herbert and Danny 
Barcelona. Once again his solos differed 
from take to take, and on one number he 
broke everybody up by playing like Ray 
Charles. Such was their mutual respect, 
there was never any clash of authority 
between him and Louis; he organized 
most of the routines, but when Louis re- 
quired some modification there was no 
problem. 

The last record session we had been 
on with Barney Bigard was twenty-two 
vears ago in Paris, and it was a treat to 
hear him again playing Ellington 
material. His tone, supple phrasing and 
colourful ideas make him still our pre- 
ferred clarinettist, and not only as a solo- 
ist. He has a very keen sense of his 
place in the ensemble, which he well 
knows how to embellish. He obviously 
enjoyed the sessions and danced in a 
comical, semi-dignified fashion to several 
of the playbacks. 

“It's always a pleasure,” said Duke to 
Trummy on leaving, and Trummy had 
really made a magnificent contribution. 
The recordings should increase the ap- 
preciation of this fine musician’s scope, 
for he was called upon to play many 
varied roles. We particularly recall from 
the second session the delicacy of his 
plunger work on “Mood Indigo”, its 
violence on “Black and Tan” and “The 
Mooche”, and the driving excitement of 
his open horn on “Cottontail”. His re- 
lationship with Louis often seems like 
that of son with father. When Pop 
brings off something special, Trummy 
radiates pleasure and pride. 
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On August 24, 1951, four soloists of the former Dizzy ¢ 


Orchestra met in a New York studio for a recording 
The result — no more nor less than improvisations st 
from the inspiration of the moment — excited the 
concerned so much that they decided to remain j 
contact with each other, even if it were only for th 
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came into e 
an ensemble that under the name of MODERN JAZZ QU 
became an important element of the Jazz Scene of 0 
and took a decisive part in the development of this muy 
Quartet after only two years’ activity won the ‘Dow 
Critics Poll for the best Small Group Jazz and without 
their music making has recruited many a hardened 


fan to the more progressive forms of jazz. 
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FONTESSA 
Versailles; Angel eyes; Fontessa; Over the rainbow; Bluesology; 


Willow weep for me; Woodyn’ you © SAH-K 6031 @ LTZ-K 15022 


AT MUSIC INN 

Guest artist: Jinmamy Guiffre Oh, Bess, oh, where’s my Bess; 

A fugue for Music Inn; Two degrees EKast— three degrees West; 
Serenade; Fun; Sun dance; The man that got away; A morning in Paris; 


Variation No. 1 on ‘God rest ye merry, gentlemen’ © LZ-K 15085 


THE MODERN JAZZ QUARTET 

They say it’s wonderful— How deep is the ocean—I don’t stand 

a ghost of a chance with you— My old flame— Body and soul; 
Between the devil and the deep blue sea; La ronde; Night in Tunisia; 
Yesterdays; Bags’ groove; Baden-Baden © L1rz-k 15136 


ONE NEVER KNOWS 
The golden striker; One never knows; The rose trug; 
Cortége; Venice; Three windows © SAH-K 6029 @ LTZ-K 15140 


AT MUSIC INN, VOL. II 
Guest artist: Sonny Rollins Stardust—I can’t get started— 
Lover man; Yardbird suite; Midsommer; Festival sketch; Bags’ groove; 


Night in Tunisia © SAH-K 6050 © LTZ-K 15173 


ODDS AGAINST TOMORROW 
Skating in Central Park; No happiness for Slater; Social call; Cue No. 9; 


A cold wind is blowing, Main theme; Odds against tomorrow © LTz-T 15181 


PYRAMID 
Vendome; Pyramid; It don’t mean a thing: Django; ys 


How high the moon; Romaine © SAul-K 6086 © LTZ-K 15198 


THIRD STREAM MUSIC 
Guest artistes: The Jimmy Guiffre Three, Bob Di Domenica, 
Bill McColl, Paul Ingraham, The Beaux Arts String Quartet, ctc. 


De capo; Finé; Exposure; Sketch: Conversation © SAH-K 6124 © LTZ-K 15207 
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DERRICK STEWART-BAXTER 


BLUES ON RECORD 


The work of Alan Lomax and his 
father, the late John Lomax, for the 
cause of all kinds of folk music is too 
well known to warrant much comment 


from me. Over the years these two have. 


* discovered and preserved both songs and 


singers. One has only to cite the name 
of Huddie Ledbetter (“Leadbelly”) to 
realise that these men are among the 
most important folkorists in our music. 
If it had not been for them, “Leadbelly” 
would have died in prison in obscurity. 

Alan has not only continued the work 
of his father, but off his own bat has 
added considerably to our knowledge. His 
book Mr. Jelly Roll was a classic of its 
kind, and I cannot recommend too highly 
those two superb LP’s Blues In The 
Mississippi Night (Nixa NJL 8) and 
Murderer’s Home (Nixa NJL 11). In 
short, he has always been a tireless in- 
vestigator along the highways and by- 
ways of his particular road. From the 
songs of the Spanish peasant to British 
regional music (many of the British 
songs having heen forgotten until Alan 
came along), this energetic man has re- 
corded them all. 

It is, however, when he is dealing 
with the folksong of his native America 
that Alan is at his very best, and quite 
recently he has produced vet another 
valuable collection of records—a seven 
volume set entitled The Southern Folk 
Heritage, the first three volumes of which 
have just been issued by Decca on their 
London Series (the last four will be 
reviewed in a future column). This month 
I am dealing with volumes 1, 2 and 3. 

This is one of the most comprehensive 
collections of Negro and white folk song 
ever assembled on record. There is 
everything, from authentic chain 
gang chants to Blue Ridge Mountain 
music, and it is all most lucidily ex- 
plained in the leaflets contained in each 
album. I hope Mr. Lomax will forgive 
me if I quote from them from time to 
time. 

Volume 1, Sounds of the South, is 
really a prelude to what is to come in 


the other volumes. It consists of various 
examples of song and music which are 
dealt with more fully on the other discs. 
It is an excellent introduction, and for 
those with limited means and a wide 
taste is perhaps the best buy. As I intend 
to review the whole set, I do not feel it 
necessary to more than pick out the 
highlights of this first LP. 

Lomax makes the point in his notes 
that there has not been any segregation 
between white and coloured, when it 
comes to music; each has borrowed from 
the other to the benefit of both. I find 
myself in disagreement with Alan on 
only one point, when he writes: “The 
process of trading became more rapid 
and the interpenetration of the two 
musics more profound, until today it is 
becoming difficult to tell, by ear alone. 
whether one is listening to Negro or 
white performers”. To me there is a 
verv marked difference between the two. 
both in tonal quality and the way of 
singing. On onlv one track, Join The 
Band by The Simon’s Island Singers, 
could there be any doubt. This is a fine 
hauling sone dating back to the days of 
the old sailing schooners. Wave The 
Ocean bv Neil Morris, who is accom- 
nanied on mouth-bow by Charles 
Everidge. is a most exciting track. Vera 
Hall (who is heard briefly on Blues In 
The Mississippi Night) sings magnifi- 
cently on The Boll Weevil Song. Cer- 
tainlv the most interesting piece here is 
Tie Ballad of Jesse James sung bv Neil 
Morris. He is not a very good singer. 
but his story of how Jesse James met his 
death adds yet more to the legend of this 
famous bandit. Here is folk lore in the 
making. The Baptizing Scene (taken on 
location) is an impressive and moving 
track, and I am completely knocked out 
by the low down fiddle playing of Char- 
ley Higgins (lovely name!), an 81 year 
young musician who swings like nobody’s 
business (Paddy on the Turnpike). 

Volume 2, Blue Ridge Mountain 
Music, is for what is vaguely termed the 
“Country and Western” fan. It is the 
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authentic music of this particular region 
of the United States—a music that has 
improved from the early primitive form, 
and at its best has continued to give the 
world some of the finest examples of 


white American folksong. Those who 
added new instruments to the original 
fiddle and banjo did not destroy the 
vitality of the form, and today in these 
parts Lomax has been able to record 
some superbly exciting stuff. Such in- 
strumentals as Big Tilda (“a stomp-down 
square dance tune popular in the Galax 
region’, to quote Lomax), is in the finest 
tradition. John Henry differs in inter- 
pretation from the numerous Negro ver- 
sions, but in its way, is quite captivating. 
Banjo enthusiasts will love Chilly Winds, 
played on a five-string banio by Wade 
Ward—this is a variation of the Negro 
theme, Lonesome Road. Wade is overt 
seventy now, but still plucks a fine ban- 
jo—“When he plays, vou realize that the 
real secret of musicianship lies, not in 
the number of notes (played) per second 
or in difficult passages mastered or in the 
surprises or in the ideas, but in the mes- 
sage that each note carries. Each of 
Wade’s notes comes straight from his 
warm old heart, and his tunes are like a 
loving conversation on a summer after- 
noon”. 

Each and every track holds great in- 
terest for thase who like this sort of 
music. For those who only want Negro 
music, and blues in particular, there is 
little of interest. However, as a blues 
lover first and foremost, I am_ very 
pleased to have this record in my collec- 
tion. 

It’s when we come to The Roots Of 
The Blues that readers of Blues On 
Record should find themselves really 
taking notice! Here is further proof that 
many singers are still to be found in the 
Southern states of America. provided 
one has the time, money and energy to 
look for them. In this volume, Lomax 
has produced an LP which should be- 
come a classic. Every single track is a 
little mastepiece. Every young Negro 
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who is ashamed of his past (and there 
are many) should listen carefully to what 
is on this disc. He will learn what a 
treasure he has given to the world of 
sorig. Track one, Jim & John, shows the 
debt the blues owes to Africa. Ed Young 
(from Northern Mississippi) and _ his 
younger brother Lonnie, the singer, are 
still playing the music of their ancestors. 
Ed has made himself a fife on which he 
produces exciting music; Lonnie’s son 
plays snare drum and three women 
neighbours clap their hands in a kind 
of counter-rhythm. Here must be one of 
the most noticeable remaining African 
survivals in American music. Ed is onlv 
forty-five. so one cannot call him an old 
man remembering the past. That this 
sort of music is still plaved opens up all 
sorts of exciting possibilities. Vera Hall 
is here represented by a verv fine song 
Wild Ox Moan. Lomax tells in his notes 
how she was discovered and later re- 
corded by his father: “Last summer”, 
he writes, “I found her still as sweet 
and dulcet-voiced as ever, still remem- 
bering the old songs such as this blues 
holler. It is the song of a man who savs 
he is goine to hear that ‘wild ox moan’”. 
Been Drinkin Water Qut Of A Hollow 
Log by Fred McDowell. a cotton farmer 
of Northern Mississipi, is a wonderful 
performance. Fred plavs a guitar tuned 
to an open chord and uses a bottle neck 
on his third finger. A fine artist in the 
traditional blues stvle with a beautiful. 
bluesv voice. This is followed bv vet 
All Night Long, by Bob and Miles 
Pratcher. This is real country dance 
music, sung and played by the Pratcher 


Brothers on fiddle and guitar. Those who 
think that the blues are always sad will 
find how wrong they are when they listen 
to this — happy, unsophisticated stuff. 
Shake Em On Down features McDowell 
once again, accompanied by his sister 
Fannie on comb and by Miles Pratcher 
on second guitar. As Lomax writes: “This 
is the next stage between the raggy blues 
like All Night Long and the hot boogie 
woogie that was to come. Listening again 
to this free-wheeling and _ delightful 
country polyphony I wonder whether 
anything since has been as good”. The 
answer is—very little, I fear. We now 
come to the greatest artist on the disc, 
Forest City Joe Pugh. Again I quote 
Lomax: “After an all night blues ses- 
sion, Joe realized I was looking for the 
roots of the blues. He was a wild young 
buck who had done ‘time’, had worked 
on farms, railroad gangs and _ levee 
camps. He knew somehow that this was 
his one hour to display his remarkable 
creative talents. A whole quart of 
whisky went down his throat, and out of 
it came two amazing folk poems. In the 
first, Levee Camp Reminiscence, he sum- 
med up the life and feelings of a levee 
camp mule skinner”. All I can say is 
that this is memorable music, sung by 
a minor creative genius. The second of 
his three blues is Train Time, a twelve 
minute improvisation. It is a poem in the 
true meaning of the word and tells the 
story of a railroad gang repairing the 
track in advance of an oncoming ex- 
press. Joe’s harmonica (he plays some 
of the finest harmonica I have ever 


heard) moans and whistles as the train 
gets nearer and nearer. Finally the work 
is completed just as the engine races 
past. This is a gigantic performance. His 
final piece on this LP is Drink On Little 
Girl, which Lomax considers “the blues in 
decadence”. Once again I must disagree. 
This is a more modern conception: it is 
the blues of the sixties, with its drummer 
laying down the beat and the guitar sing- 
ing in the background. The blues alter 
with the times. Certainly much bad 
music has been produced over the past 
decade, but this example has the ring of 
truth, even if it does not reach the crea- 
tive heights of Train Time. In passing, I 
should mention that Alan Lomax likes 
his blues “pure” but I believe that, in 
time to come, these more modern per- 
formances will take their place with the 
rest of the wonderful blues heritage. 

My space is running short and I find 
I have not mentioned some of the other 
joys to be found on this LP. There is, 
for example, Chevrolet by Lonnie 
Young, accompanied by fife and snare. 
Again the African influence is strong. 
Oree is another also delightful by the 
same group, while Eighteen Hammers is 
a chain gang work song recorded on 
location. This is fine, tough singing by 
men who do rough back-breaking work. 
Magnificent stuff. 

Blues collectors will find this volume 
top of their list, but all three have their 
merits. Faults there may be, but this is 
a most important set and when all have 
been issued we will have a fine cross- 
section of the folk music of the Ameri- 
can Southern States as it is sung today. 


ERIC DOLPHY 
with Freddie Hubbard, 
Jackie Byard 


PUNCH MILLER - HAL SINGER - ERIC DOLPHY 


the legendary trumpet king 
KID PUNCH MILLER FROM NEW ORLEANS 


32-121 
with Ed Hall, Jimmy Archey, Ralph Sutton 
the stomping mainstream tenor 
32-122 BLUE STOMPIN’ — HAL SINGER 
with Charlie Shavers, Ray Bryant 
the new, explosive alto star 
32-123 OUTWARD BOUND — 


They can be found on three LPs 
MONK WORK ! MONK’S 
QUINTETS * (32-115) MOODS 
(32-109) (32-119) 
as well as on EP’s 75, 148, 226, 236 and on 20-075 


write for record lists to:—ESQUIRE RECORDS LTD., 
76 Bedford Court Mansions, 
Bedford Ave., London, W.C.1. 


THELONIOUS MONK 
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the original 
versions of the 
famous compositions 


of 


MUSeum 1810 
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Johnny Best All Stars/Dick Cathcart’s All Stars 
—DIXFELAND (big-band Dixieland): Little 
Sir Echo/Blue Turning Grey Over You/When 
You're Smiling/Little Rock Getaway/etc. 
(M&S) MERCURY PPS 6009 

John Coltrane—COLTRANE JAZZ (Coltrane, 

“ten & sop; Wynton Kelly or McCoy Tyner, 
p; Paul Chambers or Steve David, bs; Jimmy 
Cobb or Elvin Jones, ds): Little Old Lady/ 
Village Biues/My Shining Hour/Fifth House/ 
Harmonique/Like Sonny/I'll Wait And Pray/ 
Some Other Blues ATLANTIC 1354 

Roy Eldridge—SWINGIN’' ON THE TOWN 
(Eldridge, tpt; Ronnie Ball, p; Benny Moten, 
bs; Edward Locke, d.): Bossa Nova/The Way 
You Look Tonight/Sweet Sue/I've Got A 
Crush On You/When 1! Grow Too Old To 
Dream /Dreamy/Honeysuckle Rose/All The 
Things You Are/Easy Living/But Not For Me/ 
Song Of The Islands/Misty VERVE 68389 

Dexter Gordon—THE RESURGENCE OF DEX- 
TER GORDON (Martin Banks, tpt; Richard 
Boone, tbn; Gordon, ten; Dolo Coker, p; 
Charles Green, bs; Lawrence Marable, 4d): 
Home Run/Dolo/Lovely Liza/Affair in Hav- 
ana/lodi/Field Day JAZZLAND 29 

Handy—NO COAST JAZZ (Handy, alto; 

Don Friedman, p; Bill Lee, bs; unknown, d): 
To Randy/Tales Of Paradise/Boo's Ups And 
Downs/Hi Number/Prettyside Ave/No Coast 

ROULETTE 52058 

JAZZ OF THE FORTIES (Collective personnel: 
Mugesy Spanier, Johnny Windhurst, cnt, tpt; 
Miff Mole, Vernon Brown, tbn; Pee Wee 
Russell, Mezz Mezzrow, cits; Sidney Bechet, 
sop; Art Hodes, James P. Johnson, p; Pops 
Foster, bs; Baby Dodds, George Wettling, 4): 
Royal Garden Blues/How Come You Do Me 
Like You Do/China Boy/Sister Kate/I've 
Found A New Baby/Snowy Morning Blues/ 
Relaxin’ At The Touro/Dear Old Southland/ 
She's Funny That Way/Maple Leaf Rag/Jazz 
Me Blues/The Blues FOLKWAYS 2841 

Letman—THE MANY ANGLES OF 

JOHNNY LETMAN (Letman, tpt; Dick Well- 
stood, p; Kenny Burrell, gtr; Peck Morrison. 
bs; Panama Francis, d): Mabel’s Dream/Tina/ 
This Time The Drink’s On Me/The Room Up- 
stairs/Moanin’ Low/Violets And Violins/Say 
Si Si/Sittin’ Alone Countin’ My Tears/Get 
Out Of My Sight BETHLEHEM 6053 

Junior Mance—THE SOULFUL PIANO OF Jj.M. 
(Mance, p; Ben Tucker, bs; Bobby Thomas, 
The Uptown/Raiph’s New Blues/Main 
Stem /Darling/Playhouse/Sweet And  Lovely/ 
Oo Bla Dee/i Don't Care/Swinematism 

JAZZLAND 9305 

Charies Mingus—PRESENTS CHARLES MINGUS 
(Mingus, bs; Eric Dolphy, alto and bs-cit; Ted 
Curson, tpt; Dannie Richmond, 4d): Folk 
Forms No. 1/Original Faubus Fables/What 
Love/All The Things You Could Be By Now 
if Sigmund Freud's Wife Was Your Mother 

CANDID 8005 


merican 
ecords 


Dick Morgan—SEE WHAT | MEAN? (Morgan, 
p; Keeter Betts, bs; Bertell Knox, d): Rocks 
In My Bed/Love For Sale/I’ve Grown Ac- 
customed To Your Face/When Lights Are Low 
/See What Mean?/Lil’ Darling/Home/ 
Meditation RIVERSIDE RLP 347 

Oliver Nelson—SCREAMIN’ THE BLUES (Nel- 
son, ten, alto; Richard Williams, tpt; Eric 
Dolphy, alto; Richard Wyands, p; George 
Duvivier, bs; Roy Haynes, d): Screamin’ The 
Blues/March On/The Drive/The Meetin'/Three 
Seconds/Alto-itis PRESTIGE 8243 

Charlie Persip—AND THE JAZZ STATESMEN 
(Persip, d; Freddie Hubbard or Marcus Bel- 
grave, tpt; Roland Alexander, ten; Ron Carter, 
bs; Ron Matthews, p): Sevens/The Song Is You 
/Right Down Front/Soul March/The Champ 

BETHLEHEM 6046 

Buddy Rich—PLAYTIME (Rich, d; Mike Main- 
ieri, vibraharp; Sam Most, fit; Don Goldie, 
tpt; Wilbur Wynne, gtr; Richard Evans, bs): 
Lulu’s Back In Town/Playtime/Will You Still 
Be Mine? /Fascinating Rhythm/Making Whoop- 
ee/Marbles/Misty/Cheek To Cheek 

ARGO 876 

Max Roach—MOON FACED & STARRY EYED 
(Roach, d; Tommy Turrentine, tpt; Stanley 
Turrentine, ten; Julian Priester, tbn; Ray 
Bryant, p; Bob Boswell, bs; Abbey Lincoln, 
vel): You’re Mine, You/Come Rain Or Come 
Shine/Wild Is The Wind/Speak Low/! Con- 
centrate On You/Moon Faced etc/Never Let 
Me Go/Namely You/Never Leave Me 

MERCURY 20539 

Zoot Sims—DOWN HOME (Sims, ten; Dave 
McKenna, p; George Tucker, bs; Dannie Rich- 
mond, d): Jive At Five/Doggin’ 
Avalon/! Cried For You/Bill Bailev/Gond- 
night Sweetheart/There’ll Be Some Changes 
Made/I've Heard That Blues Before 

BETHLEHEM 6051 

Cecil Taylor—THE WORLD OF CECIL TAYLOR 
(Taylor, p; Archie Shepp, ten; Buell Neidling- 
er, bs; Dennis Charles, d): Air/This Nearly 
Was Mine/Port Of Call/E.B./Lazy Afternoon 

CANDID 8006 

Richard Williams—NEW HORN IN TOWN 
(Williams, tpt; Leo Wright, alt; Richard 
Wyands, p; Reggie Workman, bs; Bobby 
Thomas, d): | Can Dream, Can't 1?/1 Remem- 


ber Clifford/Ferris Wheel/Raucous Notes/ 
Blues In A Quandary/Over The Rainbow/ 
Renita’s Bounce CANDID 9003 


BLUES, RHYTHM-&-BLUES, FOLK: 


Ace Adams—Black Stockings/Gooey Over Louie 
ABBCO 43600-1 
James Anderson—i Know/i'm Working, Digging 


Deeper ELECTRO 262 
Johnny Anthony-—R b Me/Because | Do 
ACE 617 


Hank Ballard—The Continental Walk/What Is 
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This | See? 
Nappy Brown—Don’t Be Angry/Any Time |s 


KING 549} 


The Right Time SAVOY :!598 
Oscar Brown Jr.—Work Song/Signifyin’ Monkey 
COLUMBIA 41977 
The Confiners—Harmonica Boogie/The Toss 
Bounce (‘‘Blues intr. played by a group in 
the Mississippi penitentiary. Funky Sound’ 
Billboard; see Lightly and Politely) 
ELECTRO 26} 
King Curtis—The Lone Prairie/Jay Walk 
EVEREST 19406 
The Divots—Diddey Wah Diddy/Missing You 
SAVOY 1596 
Dave Dixon—Hey Pretty Baby/That’s Why 
You're Blue HOME OF THE BLUES 2546 
Lowell Fulson—i Want To Know >*« | & 2 
CHECKER 972 
Gene & Ruth—Can't Take It/Ooh-oops 
KING 5456 
Buddy Guy—Let Me Love You, Babv/Ten Years 
Ago (Blues in the B.B. King manner.) 
CHESS 1784 
Dave Hamilton—Gooter Bug/Donna’s Cha Cha 
(‘Blues instr. with funky gtr’’—Billboard) 
HI-Q 5019 
Lightnin’ Hopkins—LIGHTNIN’ IN NFW YORK 
(Hopkins, vel, gtr): Take It Easy/Mighty 
Crazy/Your Own Fault/Baby, To Treat Me 
The Way You Do/I’'ve Had My Fun/The 
Trouble Blues/Lightnin’s Piano Boogie/Wond- 
er Why/ Mister Charlie CANDID CIM 8010 
Ella Johnson (w/- Buddy Johnson band )—Good 
Time Man/The Last Laugh’s On You 
MERCURY 7199 
Stella Johnson—Little Girl/Think About Love No 
More CONCERTONE 215 
Etta Jones—S'posin'/Since | Fell For You 
KING 5475 
Herman Jones—Mashed Potato/I'll Be There 
GAYNOTE 105 
The Kelly Brothers—He’s All Richt/He's The 
Same Today FEDERAL 12404 
Lazy Lester—Petro! Blues/You Got Me Where 
You Want Me EXCELLO 2197 
Miss LaVell—just Look At You, Fool/Tide Of 
Love (‘‘Shouts her way through rhvthm and 
blues ballad’’—Billboard ) DUKE 334 
Little Willie John—I'm Sorry/The Very Thought 
Of You KING 5458 
Little Willie John (LPs on King) 
KING 691, 564, 739, 596 
Little Bessie—For Your Love/Broken Hearted 
(‘'.. . thrush shouts out the words . . . she 
can sing blues well’’—Billboard) AMY 816 
Moms Mabley—AT THE ‘UN’ (see ‘Lightly & 
Politely’, Feb. °61) CHESS LP 1452 
Jimmy McCracklin—Club Savoy/My Life ... 
old type sound in the r&b tradition’’—Bill- 
board ) GEDINSON’S 6121 
Big Jay McNeely—Before Midnight/After Mid- 
night SWINGIN’ 629 
Red Prysock—Bonie Moronie/Charleston Twist 
MERCURY 71786 
Otis Spann—IS THE BLUES (Spann, p & vel; 
Robert Lockwood Jr, gtr & vcl): The Hard 
Way/Take A Little Walk With Me/Otis In 
The Dark/Little Boy Blue/Country Boy/Beat- 
up Team/My Daily Wish/Gt Northern Stomo/ 
1 Got Rambling On My Mind/Worried Life 


Blues CANDID 800! 
Jimmy Reed—Big Boss Man/I’'m A Love You 
VEE JAY 380 


The Royal Gospel Travellers—He Said/The Lord 
Is My Shepherd TUXEDO 936 
Cathy Saunders—i'm Going Home/Don't Let 'Em 
Bring You Down ; EDIT 115 
The Shockley Singers—Stop, Listen/There’s 
Nothing Like It WORLDWIDE 5010 
Tab Smith—Chuggin’' Along/Night Hawk Prowl 
KING 5468 
Smokey Smothers—Come On Rock Little Girl/ 
Smokey’s Lovesick Blues FEDERAL 12405 
Arbee Stidham—ARBEE’S BLUES (Stidham, vel 
w/Memphis Slim, p and org; Jump Jackson, 
d): Careless Love/Good Morning Blues/etc. 
FOLKWAYS 3824 
Joe Tex—Ain't | A Mess?/Baby, You're Right 


ANNA 1128 
Tiny Topsy—Working On Me Blues/How You 
Changed ARGO 5383 


Muddy Walters (mot Muddy Waters )—Dissatis- 
fied/Baby, Look At You FEDERAL 12409 
Willie Wright—just Let Me Love You/I'm 
Gonna Leave You Baby FEDERAL 12406 
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Steve Voce 


AND ALL THAT JAZZ 


Say Something To Me In Idiot 


Lookout boys, here they come again! 
In the March edition of Jazz Monthly 
to be precise. They’re laying poetry on 
jazz again. The poem is called Solea. 
And if you look it up in Chambers, 
Solea means “an elliptical flat-fish with 
small twisted mouth and teeth on the 
under-side only.” 

Unfortunately, under the heading 
Solea, they have a photograph of Miles 
Davis. The poem begins: 

The same obsessive skies 
Shift and rewind 
Wind and rewind. 

Which should be enough to convince 
you either that (a) you don’t like it, or 
(b} you lose eighteen points for buying 
the wrong jazz magazine that month. 

Apart from occasional erudite work- 
outs by Max Harrison and Alun Mor- 
gan the magazine is devoted to such 
gems as The Phenomenon Of Jazz, The 
Metamorphosis Of Orpheus (dividing 
jazz men into “Clowns’”—Armstrong, 
Dorsey, Waller, Condon, James, Hamp- 
ton etc.; “Heroes’—George Lewis and 
Harry Carney; “Saints’—Bunk Johnson 
and Fats Navarro). 

are you still with me? 
and The Czechoslovak Jazz 
Scene. 

But one thing vou have to give them, 
they have Peter Russell, who is about 
the best reviewer of British jazz records 
I have come across. 

He recommended Monthly readers to 
subscribe to Jazz Journal in a_ recent 
issue. 

Hand me down my violin, woman! 
I want to divide some of those low-down 
jazzmen into “Idiots”. 


Tell Me About It Again, I Get 
Discouraged 


If you live within reach of Merseyside, 
vou should get to know Mr. Bill 
Edwards. A gentleman well-stricken in 


years, he has a jazz record shop in 
Liverpool’s Kensington where he sells 
new and second-hand LPs at prices vary- 
ing between 15 and 26 shillings. He has 
a fantastic stock, and probably holds 
more jazz records than all the record 
shops in Liverpool put together. 

Mr. Edwards is a_ persuasive and 
highly original character, and after a 
few minutes in his shop you begin to 
wonder if perhaps you haven't got it all 
wrong. 

Each week I used to flip through his 
record list, and each week banjos would 
strum in-my stomach when I came across 
several LPs entered under the name of 
Conjohn & His Orchestra. 

I was frightened to ask to hear one of 
them in case it turned out to be a cinema 
organ recital or a Gilbert and Sullivan 
medley. Finally I heard someone else 
ask for one, and the banjos reached a 
crescendo as I peered out of the corner 
of my eye to see what Mr. Edwards 
would produce. I was a bit brought 
down when he handed over Jammin’ 
At Condon’s. 

He knows I collect Getz records, and 
he always keeps them for nie. When I 
give them a trial playing he listens as 
intently as IT do and then sighs deeply, 
shakes his head and says: “You can 
hear the Stan Kenton influence, can’t 
you? He’s changed them all.” 

Surprised, I listen harder. And then, 
bv God, you can hear the Stan Kenton 
influence. 

I puzzled about this for some time, 
and then decided to try a test on Mr. 
Edwards. It was a bit under the belt— 
next time I went in I asked to héar 
a Huddie Ledbetter LP that was hanging 
on the wall. Mr. Edwards put it on, and 
we both listened breathlessly. 

He sighed, shook his head and said: 
“You can hear the Stan Kenton influ- 
ence can’t vou? He’s changed them all.” 

It’s surprising how far back this in- 
fluence goes. Next week I’m going to ask 
to hear that Caruso record in the 
window. 
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Mind you, I think Stan Kenton was in- 
fluenced by Mr. Edwards in the first 
place. 


One Of The Girls Is A Cannibal 


“Ooh-yah. ooh-yah, ooh-yah!”—Lennie 
Hastings on This Is Your Life. 


While I am prepared to be as friendly 
as all Hell with the Russians about Pro- 
kofiev, Rimsky-Korsakov, Glazunov and 
all the other people Kenton pinches 
ideas from. I do draw the line at Leonid 
Utyosov. He leads a Russian popular 
orchestra, which presumably comes mid- 
way between the Happy Wanderers and 
Victor Silvester on an off night. 

It has always been a sore point with 
me that The Times refuses to acknow- 
ledge the existence of Rugby League 
football. Whereas Murphy, Karalius and 
Huddart (roughly the R. L. equivalent 
of Charlie Parker, Coleman Hawkins 
and Miles Davis) never rate a mention, 
Utvosov gets himself half a column 
just by opening his mouth. 

What has happened is that Leonid 
(not to be confused with Leonid Kogan 
who is a soul violinist and no relation 
to Alma) has written an article in 
Sovietskava Kultura saying that Russia 
should foster jazz. 

The Times, which obviously feels that 
iazz is more respectable than Rugby 
League, reports: “A claim by Mr 
Utvosov that Dixieland music existed 
in Odessa before it did in New Orleans 
has not been taken seriously and will be 
continued to be regarded with indulgence 
if his article does indeed pave the wav 
for the march of America’s popular 
musicians into Russia.” 

What I have heard of Russian jazz is 
about as inspiring as a Eurovision Song 
Contest. And we all know that iazz went 
to America on the Mayflower. When you 
look at the good old American names 
in jazz to-day Rugolo. Brookmeyer, 
Giuffre, Ventura, Beiderbecke and 
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TURN TO 
TURNER 


Bruce Turner, that is! 


Specifically: Bruce Turner’s 


JUMP BAND! 


Spectacularly: ‘Jumpin’ 
at the N.F.T.” 


The New 77 sensation: 


77-LEU-12-2 
Your record shop can order 77 Records 
from: 
CENTRAL RECORD DISTRIBUTORS, 


10 Rathbone Place, London, W.1. 
Tel: LANgham 0781/2 


Teschemaker—doesn’t your good old 


Daily Express-type heart swell with . 


-pride at the achievements of the British 
Empire? 

Still, you have to hand it to Mr. Utyo- 
sov, he sure is a bundle of laughs. Per- 
sonally I know who I’m frightened of. 
I believe that jazz started in Peking. 
Un Chien Chaud 

Johnny Lawrence, who is one third of 
the Merseysippi Jazz Band’s brass sec- 
tion, plays exuberant trumpet in a 
stylistically homeless way which involves 
people like Bobby Hackett, Rex Stewart 
and Shorty Rogers. 

Apart from all this he is something 
obscure in the city—I believe he makes 
a fine living selling gold-plated yo-yos 
to rich idiots. 

But his real claim to fame goes back 
some years. 

It was during a concert by the Modern 
Jazz Quartet. Amidst all the pomp and 
circumstance John Lewis approached the 
microphone with infinite dignity, hands 
clasped in classic fashion before him. 
The audience was stilled and Mr. Lewis 
bent to address them through the micro- 
phone. Unfortunately, through some 
digestional miscalculation, he belched 
into it instead. 

The audience froze like a graveyard. 
Johnny broke the silence from the back 
-row. 

“Oh well, that’s show business!” 
You're So Handy, Sandy 

It was with Johnny Lawrence that we 
went to Liverpool's Press Club to pour 
a barrel over Sandv Brown. 

The Fairweather-Brown All Stars had 
just been taking the Mardi Gras Jazz 
Club apart in their usual fashion. 

Sandy had been indulging himself with 
that grandiose experimental jazz which 
so recently threw the conventions of the 
Barber band into an uproar when he 
depped with them. 


On this night he sounded like a cross 
between Teschemacher at his worst and 
the whole Basie band at its best. 

And you can guess what the Barber 
band would sound like with the whole 
Basie band on clarinet. 


Music To Live Dangerously To 

All thing: considered, it was quite a 
week. On the Thursday Ray McFall 
bravely squeezed the whole Dankworth 
orchestra into the Cavern Jazz Club. 
Ray had built a special stage for the 
occasion, but the trumpet section still 
had to play in the piano, and I believe 
Danny Moss and Dankworth were out in 
the street somewhere. 

Unfortunately only, a few turned up 
and financially the evening would have 
been more profitable flogging the gold 
yo-yos. 

The Cavern was packed the following 
Sunday, as it always is when Alex Welsh 
and his supporters lay on the ooh-yah 
ooh-yahs a few times. The band kicks 
immensely since Lennie Hastings brought 
back his drums and the gin habit. A 
new guitar player, whose name I don’t 
know, is a knock-out. 

Finally I dragged my ear out of 
Archie Semple’s clarinet and reeled up 
the road to the Mardi Gras where Bruce 
Turner’s band and Dick Goodwin’s 
Country Gents (the Merseysippi) were 
holding court. 

The Merseysippi were definitely having 
a good night (thev usually do). and when 
the Turner band came on I realised 
where the inspiration had come from. 

John Picard was coming on like Al 
Grey, Johnny Chilton and his forty- 
seven different mutes were out-Ellington- 
ing the Ellingtonians. and Bruce. who 
seems to have abandoned the idea that 
a swarm of bees is out to get him. had 
his audience spastic with delight. There’s 
only one man that could cut Bruce. and 


Announcement! 


PRESTIGE 
NEW JAZZ 


specially imported records can 

now be obtained direct from us 

or from your dealer—price 39/9d. 
send for list of available LPs. 


fsquive 


RECORDS LTD., 


76 Bedford Court Mansions, 
Bedford Avenue, W.C.1. 


as long as that man stays with Duke, 
Bruce is on his own. 


As Far Out As Out Goes Out 

By my book Terry Lightfoot is as far 
in as in goes, and I suppose Ornette 
Coleman is as far out as they've managed 
to get yet. Someone once said that his 
music goes in one ear and out the 
other, leaving utter confusion in between. 
I've always been a devout coward about 
going out on a limb, so I’m saying noth- 
ing about him for another three or four 
years yet. ; 

Roy Eldridge and Herb Ellis were 
listening to the Colemans in a club not 
so long ago. After about fifteen minutes 
of being hit where he lives, Roy finally 
went up to Ornette Coleman between 
numbers and said without preamble: 

“Take me to your leader.” 

And thereby scored innumerable 


points. 


77 Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C.2. 
GERrard 4197 


“EVERY TRUE JAZZ FAN IS 
BORN WITHIN THE SOUND 
OF DOBELL’S” 


There is some mystery as to who said this first. But everyone’s 
been saying it since. 


DOBELL’S RECORD SHOPS 


10 Rathbone Place, 
London, W.1\. 
LANgham 0625 
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FRANK DUTTON 


270. What’s In A Name? 

Julian Vein of Edmonton asks_ if 
pianist Alfred Williams (who recorded 
four titles—Ride Red Ride, Dark Eyes, 
Dear Old Southland and Red Jump— 
with Henry Allen for American Bruns- 
wick in 1944) is the Al Williams who 
played with Buck Clayton recently. Jim 
Hayes wants to know how tenor saxist 
Leon Berry spelt his nickname—was it 
Choo, Chu or Chew? Likewise for 
Count Basie’s right-hand man, guitarist 
and tower of strength—is it Freddy or 
Freddie? In days gone by he was just 
plain Green, but in recent years he ap- 
pears to have expanded to the extent of 
an additional “e’. To this list I would 
add the name of tenor man Albert “Bud” 
Johnson, who currently appears as 
“Budd”. Can anyone supply evidence? 
Sgt. Ron Malings of the R.A.E.C. has 
the last word by asking if it is Otto 
Hardwick or Hardwicke. 

Of course there are the old standards 
Brunies/Brunis and Mannone/ Manone, 
but that’s ancient history . . . 


197. Sinatra Discography (refer October 

1959) 

A letter from Rio de Janeiro brings 
an appeal. Luis Carlos do Nascimento 
Silva is compiling a Frank Sinatra dis- 
cography, which is almost complete and 
would like the address of Dutch collec- 
tor Bob Leenart of The Hague, who 
sent Sinatra details for paras. 110 
(March 1958) and 167 (March 1959), 
Unfortunately, the early files of reader’s 
letters are no longer available, so per- 
haps if Mr. Leenart sees this issue he 
could send in his current address. 


212, More Radio Rhythm (refer 
January, May and November 1960) 
Pierre Lafargue would like to inform 

the many listeners to the Europe No. 1 

programme Pour Ceux Qui Aiment le 

Jazz of some changes in the signature 

tune. At the beginning of 1960 it was 

switched from Art Blakey’s Blues March 

for Europe No. | (French RCA 430.044) 

to Jackie-ing by Thelonious Monk 

(Riverside 12.305). There was a further 

change in the autumn of 1960, the cur- 

rent offering being /t’'s Only a Paper 

Moon by the Art Blakey Jazz Messen- 

gers, from their most recent disc The 


Big Beat (Blue Note BLP4029). 


271. Out Of Step 

Jim Hayes wrote to say that he could 
hear a second tenor saxophone during 
the last few bars of Marchin’ Along on 
the Tiny Grimes-Coleman Hawkins LP 
Blues Groove (Esquire 32-082), and 
suspected it might be Orlando Wright 
(“Musa Kaleem”), who played flute on 
the remaining titles. This is now con- 
firmed by Alun Morgan. Personnels pre- 
viously published (all that alliteration, 
man .. .) gave “omit Kaleem” for 
Marchin’ Along. 


226. It’s Muddy Waters (refer Novem- 
ber 1960) 


This subject has produced more letters 
than the Europe No. | signature tune 
discussion (previously the yardstick), and 
here is a selection of pertinent com- 
ments. Many readers are evidently keen 
contemporary blues students, and several 
associated comments of a general nature 
are included, not necessarily connected 
with Mr. Morganfield. 

R. Groom of Knutsford confirms Otis 
Spann’s presence on Muddy’s Forty 
Day's and Forty Nights (as do Mike 
Leadbitter of Bexhill-on-Sea, Michael 
Ashby of Surbiton, and K. Davies of 


Newport, Monmouthshire—Mr. Davies 
commenting that Spann is Chess 
“house” pianist), and mentions that 


Willie Dixon composed Young Fashion- 
ed Ways, thus making it possible that 
he is the bassist on the latter track at 
least. Mr. Groom also makes a plea for 
articles on great blues singers of the 
prewar era such as Robert Johnson, 
Sleepy John Estes, Ramblin’ Thomas, 
Blind Lemon Jefferson and Tommy Mc- 
Clennan: while Mr. Ashby asks for 
articles on Bo Diddley and Chuck Berry. 
This should keep colleague Derrick 
Stewart-Baxter in business for quite a 
while . . 


Messrs. Groom, Leadbetter, Ashby. 
and Bob Thompson of Stanmore all 
reject the implication that Ellis Mc- 
Daniels (alias Bo Diddley) might have 
played on Muddy’s London RE-U1060 
—McDaniels’ peculiar type of guitar 
amplification heard on his own records 
being noticeably absent from Muddy’s 
and they point out that Muddy’s Manish 
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Boy (credited to McDaniels-Morganfield) 
is a joint collaboration closely following 
McDaniels’ original tune /’m a Man 
(London RE-U1054). The latter was 
written around mid-1955 and recorded in 
1956; it was a “straighter”, more light- 
hearted effort than Muddy’s, and Mr. 
Ashby neatly sums things up by saying 
“T don’t know where Muddy obtained 
the wild choristers . . .” 


Regarding the guitarist on RE-U1060, 
Mr. Groom plumps for Jimmy Rodgers 
and Mr. Thompson says Muddy him- 
self; while Mr. Leadbitter claims the 
first harmonica man is not James Cotton 
who is a recent addition to the group. 


Now for the vexed second harmonica 
part. Mr. Leadbitter considers this is 
either dubbed in, or is Muddy; he says 
he is in communication with the Chess / 
Checker record concern and hopes to 
supply personnel. Graham Ackers_ of 
Poulton-le-Fylde, Lancashire is  con- 
vinced that Muddy could not possibly 
have played the second harmonica part 
unless dubbing methods were employed. 


Mr. Ackers also recommeads the follow- 
ing Chess albums: — Muddy Waters 
Sings Big Bill, The Best of Little Walter 
and Howlin’ Wolf's Moanin’ at Midnight; 
also that on the Crown label there are 
excellent sets by Elmore James and the 
Broomdusters, John Lee Hooker and 
B. B. King. He makes the valid point 
(to which I must plead guilty myself on 
most ocasions . . .)that the blues are as 
alive today as they ever have been, 
although changed; and that if only the 
label “Rhythm and Blues” could be 
pushed from our minds as having an 
unhealthy association with Tin Pan 
Alley, perhaps more jazz fans could 
come to appreciate the blues as they 
are today and not as they were in the 
days of Leroy Carr and Jim Jackson. 


As a wind-up comment to this unre- 
solved mixture, let us quote a letter from 
Dick Flohil of Toronto:—‘“I was down 
at Muddy’s club in Chicago a couple 
of months ago (late 1960—F.H.D.) and 
the personnel of the group was Muddy 
(vocals only, played no guitar and said 
he hardly ever did nowadays, and cer- 
tainly no harmonica), Otis Spann on 

(continued on page 40) 
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PETER APPLEYARD 


PERCUSSIVE JAZZ: 


The Man With The Golden Arm; The Man That 

Got Away; Dragnet; Witchcraft; Harlem Noc- 

turne; There'll Never Be Another You (18 

min.)—Peter Gunn; Mack The Knife; Why 

Don’t You Do Right; Tenderly; Mambo inn; 
Undecided (164 min.) 


(Audio Fidelity DFS 7002 S.  12inLP. 46s.) 


These extremely complex, but melodic 
arrangements, by Sid Cooper are des- 
signed to test your stereo equipment 
down to the very bottom of its woofer. 
Here captured is every percussive sound 
known to man from tubular chimes, via 
the xylophone, tambourines, Chinese 
bells and vibes to something quite new 
called the buzzimba—no need to des- 
cribe this one, the name does that for 
you. But the general overall sound is 
never noisy. Some of the tracks swing 
quite agreeably, there are good solos 
from trombone, trumpet, vibes and saxo- 
phones. Although the whole thing is just 
a gigantic gimmick, an effort to produce 
as many varied sounds as possible, the 
eventual result is pleasant, melodious 
and much better jazz than one would 
expect. A certain winner for stereo fans. 

S.T. 

Peter Appleyard (vbs); Melvyn Davis, Carl 
Severinsen, Raymond Starling (tpts); Robert 
Alexander (tbn); Sam Most, Romeo Penque, 
Philip Bodner (reeds); Harold Weed or Beril 
Rubinstein (p); Nicholas Tagg or Sy Mann or 
John Abney (org); Sidney Block or Harold Gey- 
ler (bs); Bob Rosengarden or Sol Gubin (d); 
Edwin Costa, Philip Kraus, John Rae, Earl 
Zinders (percussion). New York, August, 1960. 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG 


LOUIS & THE DUKES: 


Bourbon St. Parade; South; Washington And 
Lee Swing; Avalon; New Orleans; Thats A’Plenty 


GRAHAM BOATFIELD.: 


(23 min.)—Just A Closer Walk With Thee; 
Dixie; Sheik Of Araby; Wolverine Blues; Sweet 


Georgia Brown; Limehouse Blues (29 min.) 
(Audio Fidelity AFSD 5924. 12inLP. 46s.) 


I met Louis just after he had made 
this session and he told me that he was 


really pleased with the album. The 


Dukes had been most co-operative, the 


recording conditions were just as he 


liked them, and he had a chance to 
trot out a few new tunes. 

It certainly sounds a happy session. 
Louis, particularly on the slower tracks 
(“South”, “Closer Walk”, “New Or- 
leans”), plays some really imperious 
trumpet and the band are swept along 
in the glory of his wake. “Limehouse” 
is a masterful track, full of the most 
wonderful Armstrong horn; and the 
final climax on the spritely “That’s 
A’Plenty” has Louis really swinging on 
down with the whole group alongside 
him. This is invigorating music. Some- 
times the rhythm, with its plodding tuba 


and insistent banjo, gets a little on the 


nerves, but never too much to spoil the 
enjoyment of that golden horn. 
S.T. 


Louis Armstrong (tpt/vcl); with Frank 
Assunto (tpt); Fred Assunto (tbn); Jerry Fuller 


(clt); Stanley Mendelsohn (p); Richard Matteson 
(tuba); Jack Assunte (bjo); Owen Mahoney (d). 


VIC ASH/HARRY KLEIN 


THE JAZZ FIVE: 


(a) There It Is; (a) The Five Of Us; (c) 
Hootin’ (20 min.)—(a) ’Pon My Soul; (b) 
Autumn Leaves; (c) Still Life (22 min.) 


(Tempo TAP 32. I2inLP. 36s. 54d.) 

This, the first LP by one of Britain’s 
most recently formed modern groups, is 
much more successful than many re- 
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KENNEDY BROWN: 


RECORD 


DANIEL HALPERIN: 


cords by groups whose impact in the 
flesh is greater than that of the Jazz 
Five. 

Broadly speaking, the music is hard- 
swinging rather than cool, with “soul” 
overtones, specially in the contrived and 
insincere “There It Is”. Otherwise the 
record is excellent. Especially good is the 
playing of Brian Dee—although ham- 
pered here by an out-of-tune piano, he 
nevertheless produces solos which com- 
pare favourably with those of any other 
European pianist and a good many 
American ones, too. The rhythm sec- 
tions are both extremely good: bassist 
Malcolm Cecil is a constant delight, and 
Tony Mann could well develop into the 
finest drummer in Britain—there are 
only three or four better than him now, 
and he’s only eighteen years old! 

I know there are a good many people 
who won't listen to this record simply 
because it isn’t American; in actual fact, 
it is a great deal better than a large pro- 
portion of the American LP’s which con- 
tinue to flood the market. 


M.S. 


(a) Vic Ash (ten); Harry Klein (bar); Brian 
Dee (p): Malcolm Cecil (bs); Bill Eyden (d). 
London, 23 October, 1960. 

(b) as for (a), but Ash also plays clit. 

(c) as for (a), but Tony Mann (d) replaces 
Eyden. London, 12 November, 1960. 


ACKER BILK 


A GOLDEN TREASURY OF BILK: 


Should 12; Pretty Boy; New Orleans Stomp; 
Corinne, Corinna; Coming For To Carry Me 
Home (Swing Low, Sweet Chariot) (20 min.)— 
Buona Sera; Gatemouth Blues; Club Foot; Lord, 
Let Me In The Lifeboat; Who Rolled The Stone 
Away?; Imperial Echoes (18 min.) 


(Columbia SCX 3366 stereo. I2inLP. 34s. 14d.) 
The standard of jazz played by Acker 
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REVIEWS 


GERALD LASCELLES: 


Bilk and his band may not be equal to 
that of their models, the great Negro 
jazzmen, but it does not necessarily fol- 
low, as is often claimed, that British 
traditional jazz is mere musical stagna- 
tion. Those who accuse the revivalists of 
not having produced another Bechet or 
Armstrong have no real argument—one 
might just as well dismiss John Os- 
berurne because he is less talented than 
Eugene O'Neill, or Karel Reisz because 
he is no Rosselini. Certainly, there are 
no signs of stagnation on this LP, the 
first by Acker’s “new” band. Each and 
every performance literally shudders with 
controlled vitality—not the red-nosed, 


MICHAEL SHERA: 


lumbering kind we expect from a Turk 
Murphy, but a deeper intensity that 
comes only when there is a strong sense 
of direction present—when the perfor- 
mers know where they come from, 
where they are headed, and why. Such 
a record as this proves, for me at any 
rate, that the instrumental style of the 
New Orleans Negro has been success- 
fully transplanted to another social 
climate, where it is thriving naturally as 
a means of expression for a large and 
intelligent section of society. 

The high degree of enthusiasm in 
Acker’s band does not result in chaos. 
The horns move easily together, unham- 


Pick Of The Month 


Graham Boatfield Punch Miller 


Kennedy Brown Thelonious Monk 
Riverside RLP 12-323 *** 
Gerald Lascelles Thelonious Monk 


Michael Shera Thelonious Monk 


Tony Standish Punch Miller 


Riverside RLP 12-323 **** 
Riverside RLP 12-323 **** 
Esquire 32-121 **** 
* 


Sinclair Traill Duke Ellington 


Esquire 32-121 *** 


Philips BBL 7460 
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TONY STANDISH; 


SINCLAIR TRAILL: 


pered by the oft-mentioned “limitations” 
of the ensemble style. Acker himself 
provides moments of real beauty, par- 
ticularly on “Carry Me Home” and 
“Corine” — for my money he is the 
best jazz clarinettist in the country. 
Johnny Mortimer has brought to his 
tailgate style a robust maturity that in 
effect is like a combination of Kid Ory, 
Horsecollar Draper and King Curtis; 
while Colin Smith’s lead is sure-fingered 
and sizzling hot—he must really have 
worked to get that Louis lick he throws 
in at the end of “Gatemouth”. 

Beneath and with the horns, the 
rhythm section pumps like a well-oiled 
piston. They have their stodgy moments— 
the stop-time chorus on “Gatemouth”— 
but most of the time they roll like a big 
wheel. The recent addition of Stan 
Greig on piano was a master-stroke, not 
only because he is a fine pianist but be- 
cause he has introduced elements of 
rhythm-and-blues into the music, some- 
thing the trad bands should have 
started doing long ago. 

The selection of tunes is excellent and 
varied, and I’m even prepared to recom- 
mend the stereo recording, but with one 
reservation: Ron McKay’s big cymbal 
should have been at least another twenty 
yards from the microphone. 

TS. 

Acker Bilk (cit, vel); Colin Smith (tpt): 
Johnny Mortimer (tbn); Stan Greie (0): Ron 
McKay (d); Ernie Price (bs); Roy James (bjo). 
ea 9-10 August, 14 September, 4 October, 


RUTH BROWN 


Shaw Nuff—Lover Man 
(London 45-HLK 9304. 45 sp. 6s. 4d.) 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


Swinging vocals and acrid tenor from 
the twilight zone between rhythm-and- 
blues and rock ‘n’ roll. Miss Brown, 
although she has a rather small voice, 
can outswing most of the female Sinatras 
—the so-called jazz singers of the Play- 
boy-Downbeat world. 

“Shaw Nuff” is the one for fans of 
this genre to sample. 

TS. 


DAVE BRUBECK 
THE LONESOME ROAD: 

The Lonesome Road—Swanee River 
(Fontana STFL 550. I2inLP. 35s. 94d.) 
“Lonesome Road” receives the full 
treatment. The theme is stated by Bru- 
beck, followed by a Desmond solo. The 


tempo is then increased with a succes- . 


sion of fours by Dave, Paul and Morel- 
lo, Desmond’s fours consisting of a 
banal series of quotes. The original tem- 
po is then picked up again by Brubeck, 
who re-states the theme with great 
solemnity. 


“Swanee River’ is a pleasant vehicle 


for some clever interplay between piano 
and drums, with a subdued solo by 
Desmond. This is undoubtedly some of 
the best Brubeck on record, and could 
safely be recommended as an introduc- 
tion to the group. ° 
MSS. 
Paul Desmond (alt); Dave Brubeck (p); Gene 


Wright (bs); Joe Morello (d). N.Y.C., 22 
April, 1959. 


DAVE BRUBECK & 
JIMMY RUSHING 
There’ll Be Some Changes Made; My Melancholy 
Baby; Biues In The Dark; | Never Knew; Ain’t 
Misbehavin’ (17 min. )—Evenin’; All By Myself; 
River, Stay "Way From My Door; You Can 
Depend On Me; Am I Blue (173 min.) 
(Fontana STFL 550. I2inLP. 35s. 94d.) 


I have spent much time listening to 
this album, mostly on the grounds that 
I respect Teo Macero as an A & R man, 
but I cannot understand what possessed 
him to put these two men on the same 
record. Whichever way I look at it, the 
session is a disaster, first for Jimmy, who 
carries the whole thing as if there was 
no one else in the studio at all, but 
suffers all the agony of a man who 
knows that the others are there but not 
helping. Secondly for Dave Brubeck, 
who exposes himself as a musician in- 
capable of producing even the most 
simple sympathetic accompaniment (per- 
haps this explains Paul Desmond’s out- 
bursts in the past). That piano never 
gets near Jimmy, but flutters around in 
the background like a moth blinded by 
candlelight. 

Paul Desmond contributes something, 
notably in “Misbehavin’”, but his alto 
voice is frankly not very compatible 
with Jimmy’s vocal style. Oddly enough, 
the whole group come nearest to 
Jimmy in “Evenin’”, one of those old 
pieces he used to do with Basie. 


Records by Rushing are sufficiently 
rare that we cannot afford to have this 
sort of thing dished up to us. The al- 
bum only demonstrates the folly of try- 
ing to mix two widely differing forms 
of jazz, if Brubeck’s music even qualifies 
for such generous terms. 

G.L. 

Jimmy Rushing (vcl); Dave Brubeck (p); Paul 
mm (alt); Joe Benjamin (bs); Joe Morello 
(d). 


DICK CHARLESWORTH 


MEET THE GENTS: 

Yes We Have No Bananas; Struttin’ With Some 
Barbecue; The Gypsy; Diga Diga Do; Night 
Fall; Bluebells Goodbye (174 min.)—Salutation 
March; Alexander’s Ragtime Band; Saturday Night 
Function; Billy Boy; Kitty’s Dream; Pretty Baby 


(19 min.) 
(Top Rank 35-104. 1I2inLP. 35s.) 
Like all good “City Gents”, the 


Charlesworth band aspire to the tradi- 
tional garb of striped trousers and bow- 
ler hats. Like another well-known 
bowler-hatted trad-band leader, Mr. Dick 
Charlesworth also plays the clarinet. 
Like most trad bands today, they enjoy 
a sizable following, which they deserve. 
Their style differs little from that of the 
other major contenders in the field, with 
thrumming banjo ever prominent. There 
is no doubt that they enjoy themselves, 
sometimes at the expense of musical 
accuracy, but such points seem to be o* 
little importance to the aficionados of 
this idiom. Dick’s solo in “Barbecue” 
seems to be remarkably tasteful; indeed, 
throughout the album he presents all his 
solos neatly and tidily. I fear that trom- 
bonist Cyril Preston is guilty in his har- 
monising on such pieces as “Gypsy”. 

Pat Brand in his sleeve notes makes 
the point that this sort of music cannot 
be faked. But in their implicit sincerity 
and devotion to New Orleans and its 
antecedents, the City Gents, and many 
others, overlook one important point— 
that, however willing the spirit may be, 
the flesh will reveal its weakness. Collec- 
tors of vintage New Orleans jazz have 
been basking in this aura for several 
decades, perhaps oblivious of the fact 
that many of the great jazzmen of that 
era would never, had they been record- 
ing today, have passed the bulk of their 
masters for release. Thirty years ago 
they had no choice, and in any case it 
was too great an honour to be invited to 
record for them to put spokes in the 
wheels. I doubt whether the same cir- 
cumstances can be considered applicable 
today. 

G.L. 

+ Dick Charlesworth (clit); Bob Masters (tpt); 
Cyril Preston (tbn); Bill Dixon (bjo); Graham 
Beazley (bs); Viv Carter (d). 


GEORGE CHISHOLM 


TRAD TREAT: 


That’s A Plenty; | Want A Big Butter And 
Egg Man; You Took Advantage Of Me; Jazzin’ 
On A Scale; Aunt Hagar’s Blues; Bottle Top 
it Pretty Mama; 


(234 min.)—Indiana; Save 
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Royal Garden Blues; My Mother’s Eyes; I'm A 
Ding Dong Daddy; ! Can’t Believe That You're 
In Love With Me (23 min.) 


(Philips SBBL 612 12inLP. 35s. 9}d.) 


It’s great to have George Chisholm on 
record again, but what a stupid pity it 
had to be done this way. George is far 
too great a musician to have this ersatz 
trad label tied around his neck—his 
playing is worthy of something much 
better. The music is all right in its way, 
but the whole thing is just a bit of a 
lark and certainly not worthy of the 
musicians concerned. McQuater is still a 
good jazz player (but who in heaven's 
name let him sing? It’s monstrous!); Roy 
Wilcox trots out a fair enough clarinet 
chorus; and of course Dill Jones is an 
exceptional pianist. But the rhythm, with 
its insistent tuba, is much too heavy and 
the whole thing reeks of gimmickry. 

George plays excellently throughout, 
being particularly good on “You Took 
Advantage” and ‘ Mother’s Eyes”. But 
except for Dill, the rest come nowhere. 

I believe the top man at Lansdowne 
has some really fine unissued Chisholm 
hidden away somewhere. Time it was 
released, I should think. 

S.T. 

George Chisholm (tmb/euphonium); Tommy 
McQuater (tpt); Roy Wilcox (cit); Billy Amstell 
(ten); Dill Jones (p); Allan Metcalfe (bjo/g); 
Lennie Bush (bs); Alfie Reece (tuba); Bobby 
Kevin (d). 


JOHNNY DANKWORTH 


JAZZ ROUTES: 


Tribute To Chauncey; Slo Train; Sunflower; 

Dauphine Blues; Honey-dew Melon; Joe And 

Lol’s Blues min.)—lInternational; Kool 

Kate; New Forest; Specs Yellow; Desperate Dan 
(23 min.) 


(Columbia SCX 3347. I2inLP. 34s. 14d.) 
African Waltz—Moanin’ 
(45DB4590 Columbia. 45 sp. 6s.) 


The versatility of the 1959 Dankworth 
orchestra and arrangers is amply demon- 
strated throughout the !ength of this 
album. Every piece is an_ original— 
two are credited to Dickie Hawdon, one 
to Tony Russell, two and a half to Dave 
Lindup, and the balance to Johnny him- 
self. The session, if my recollection of a 
brief talk with Johnny is correct, was 
made for Roulette, exported and issued 
in the States the same year as a follow- 
up to his tour, and then re-imported 
through some tie-up with the then active 
Top Rank label. It seems that some of 
the takes were spoilt or messed up by 
editing, with the result that Mr. D. re- 
fused to allow release in England until 
certain tracks had been re-recorded. You 
can now hear the final result, albeit with 
a regrettable delay. 

Musically this is a gem, from the Haw- 
don opener, “Chauncey”, to Danny 
Moss’s far from despairing utterings in 
“Desperate Dan’. Inevitably certain 
pieces remind me of Basie, not because 
the band tries to copy him, but because 
they aim at the same sort of standards 
and play in a compatible idiom. Both 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


“Slo Train” and “Joe & Lol’s Blues” 
have strong affinities to Basie, but “Koo} 
Kate’ has a splendid spirit of inde- 
pendence behind it, with its thematic 
throw-back to Handy; the fast riffing 

“International” makes room for the 
soloists, as does the rose-fancier’s 
favourite, “Specs Yellow”. From an im- 
pressive selection I would single out the 
Lindup-Dankworth “Dauphine Blues” as 
the best, notable for Johnny’s dashing 
solo and for the way he entices the band 
to “have a go” as he builds up the ex- 
citement. 

The band, of course, is the one he 
took to Newport, featuring the Five. 
They are perhaps more impressive on 
record than they were in the flesh, with 
the perfections of balance achieved for 
this stereo recording; at least I have 
found the subtleties of arrangement more 
easily discernible, despite hearing several 
of them repeatedly in live performances. 
Because Johnny reformed the group last 
year I suppose one is tempted to be 
nostalgic and say how sad it is that the 
old one exists no more. Suffice it to say 
that they were a first class group, swin- 
gers all the way, and this record is proof 
of any pudding the listener may wish to 
eat. 

The single features a kwela-based 
waltz, with flute and tuba prominent, 
and a rousing version of Timmons’ 
“Moanin’”, in which there is some 
astonishingly Ellingtonian scoring. 

(SCX 3347): Johnny Dankworth (alt, cit); 
Dickie Hawdon (tpt, tenor horn); Laurie Monk 
(tbn); Danny Moss (ten, bs-clt); Alex 'oslie 
(bar, clt, f); Derrick Abbott, Stan Palmer, Colin 
Wright, Bob Carson (tpt); Tony Russell, Danny 
Elwood, Garry Brown (tbn); Ron Snyder (tbn, 


tu); Dave Lee (p); Eric Dawson (bs); Kenny 
Clare (d). 12, 13, 19 May, 1959. 


MILES DAVIS 


EARLY MILES: 


(a) Tasty Pudding; (a) Floppy; (a) Willie The 

Wailer (14 min.)—(a) For Adults Only; (b) 

Morpheus; (b) Down; (b) Blue Room; (b) 
Whispering (16 min.) 


(Esquire 32-118. 12inLP. 37s. 94d.) 


The music here cannot be compared to 
the wonderful things Miles has been 
doing on recent records, but he is such 
a creative artist that anything he has ever 
recorded is of interest. Certainly any 
serious Davis collector should have this 
disc. 

The tracks from the 1953 session are 
all straightforward swingers and Miles, 
more exuberant then than he is today, 
blows forcefully and meaningfully. 
Both Cohn and Sims contribute worth- 
while solos backed up by a rocking 
thythm section. 

The 1951 session is less satisfying. 
Miles’ playing is ragged and Sonny 
Rollins’ work was not the then tour de 
force it is today. But there are enough 
memorable moments to make the tracks 
worthwhile. 

K.B. 


(a) Miles Davis (tpt); Al Cohn, Zoot Sims 
(tens); Sonny Truitt (tbn); John Lewis (p); 
Leonard Gaskin (bs); Kenny Clarke (d). 19 
February, 1953. 

(b) Miles Davis (tpt); Sonny Rollins (ten); 
Bennie Green (tbn); John Lewis (p); Percy 
Heath (bs); Roy Haynes (d). 17 Jan., 1951. 


DUKE ELLINGTON 


ELLINGTONIA VOL. 4 ‘“‘THE FIFTIES”: 

(a) Things Ain’t What They Used To Be; (b) 
Malletoba Spank—(c) All Of Me; (d) Up And 
Down, Up And Down 
(Philips BBE 12406. EP. 12s. 3d.) 


Here are four more tracks to show 
that the Ellington orchestra is still the 
greatest big band in the world, always 
sounding fresh and vital, always coming 
up with new ideas. 

“Things” is from the Festival Session 
LP with the band swinging gloriously 
behind Johnny Hodges! “Malletoba’’ is 
from “Jazz Party” when the Duke hit 
on the idea of sending out for nine 
assorted percussionists from _ various 
New York symphony orchestras to play 
on a couple of the tracks—and this is 
one of the remarkable results; “All Of 
Me” is also from “Jazz Party” with some 
more glorious alto sax playing by 
Hodges; “Up And Down” is a charming 
number from “Such Sweet Thunder”. 

If you havn’t got any of the LPs hear 
this—and then you'll want to buy the 
LPs. 

K.B. 

(a) Clatk Terry, Shorty Baker, Ray Nance, 
Cat Anderson, Andres Ford, Willie Cook (tpts); 
Quentin Jackson, Britt Woodman, John Sanders 
(tbns); Johnny Hodges, Harry Carney, Jimmy 
Hamilton, Russell Procope, Paul Gonsalves 
(saxes); Ellington (p); Jimmy Woode, Joe Ben- 
jamin (bs); Sam Woodyard, Jimmy Johnson (d). 
8 September, 1959. 

(b) Dizzy Gillespie, Ray Nance, Clark Terry, 
Cat Anderson, Shorty Baker, Andres Ford (tpts); 
Johnny Hodges, Paul Gonsalves, Harry Carney, 
Jimmy Hamilton, Russell Procope (saxes); 
Ellington (p); Jimmy Wood (bs); Sam Wood- 
yard (d); Morris Goldenburg, George Gaber, 
Elden C. Bailey, Chauncey Morehouse, Harry 
Breuer, Robert M. Rosenberger, Walter E. 
Rosenberger, Bradley Spinney, Milton Schlesinger 
(percussion). 25 February, 1959. 

(c) As for (b) except exclude Gillespie (tpt) 
and percussion section. 19 February, 59. 

(d) Cat Anderson, Ray Nance, Clark Terry, 
Willie Cook (tpts); John Sanders, Britt Wood- 
man, Quentin Jackson (tbns); Johnny Hodges, 
Harry Carney, Russell Procope, Jimmy Hamilton, 
Paul Gonsalves (saxes); Ellington (p); Ray 
Nance (vin); Jimmy Wood (bs); Sam Woodyard 
(d). 28 April, 195%. 


DUKE ELLINGTON 


PIANO IN THE BACKGROUND: 

(g) Happy Go Lucky Local; (f) What Am I! Here 

For?; (c) Kinda Dukish; (a) Rockin’ In Rhythm; 

(a) Perdido (20 min.)—(a) I’m Beginning To 

See The Light; (e) Midriff; (b) It Don’t Mean 

A Thing; (e) Main Stem; (d) Take The A Train 
(21 min.) 


(Philips BBL 7460, SBBL 611. 12inLP. 35s, 94d.) 


A number of Duke’s better composi- 
tions, brought up to date, and with the 
added benefit of exceptional stereo 
sound. This is the first LP we’ve had 
from this new Ellington band but, thank 
goodness, there is little new in the 


general overall sound. I would except 
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from that the two Bill Mathieu arrange- 
ments, “Beginning To See The Light” 
and “It Don’t Mean A Thing”. Here, 
somehow, the Ducal sound is missing to 
some extent—it doesn’t make them bad 
tracks, but there is difference, that’s all. 
Duke’s piano on both is at its most 
whimsical. He uses all the piano (in- 
cluding the three extra keys on this one), 
but always leaves those fascinating gaps 
for your imagination, and to keep you 
attentive. To be a real Ellington devotee, 
you really have to keep listening all the 
time! Maybe it’s the scoring for the 
saxes that makes these two different; 
they really sweat it out on “Light”. 

It’s good to hear the little known 
“What Am I Here For”, a lovely com- 
position from 1942. Nance plays with 
utmost good taste, and there is one 
glorious brass figure leading to the final 
bridge which is pure vintage Duke. For 
the rest, it’s all good, genuine Ducal 
music; and who can ask for anything 
more, as the old song says. Nance, open 
and muted on “Perdido” and “A Train”. 
The unique voice of “Booty” Wood on 
“Rockin’”, which also carries a warm 
toned clarinet solo from Carney. 

The day they cut “Midriff” and “Main 
Stem” was a real on day for the band. 
The ensembles swing most majestically 
and there is great play by the Hodges 
led sax-section on both. Lawrence 
Brown’s most welcome voice is heard 
on “Midriff’, and “Main Stem”, with 
solos by Booty and Paul, has some most 
incisive clarinet from Hamilton. 

Don’t shy off this one because you 
already have these tunes. The same 
bricks have been used but the new house 
is warm and mellow—tho’ heated in the 
modern manner withal. 

S.T. 

Ray Nance, Willie Cook, Andres Meringuito, 
Eddy Mullins, Gerald Wilson (tpts); Lawrence 
Brown, Britt Woodman, ‘Booty’ Wood, Juan 
Tizon (tbns); Johnny Hodges, Russell Procope, 
Jimmy Hamilton, Paul Gonzalves, Harry Carney 
(reeds); Aaron Bell (bs); Sam Woodyard (4d); 
Duke Ellington (p). 

(a) 31/5/60. 

(b) 2/6/60. 

(c) 20/6/60. 

(d) 22/6/60. 

(e) 28/6/60. 

(f) 29/6/60. 

(g) 30/6/60. 


AL FAIRWEATHER 
SANDY BROWN 

DOCTOR McjAZZ: 

(a) Harlem Fats; (e) Wee Jimmy; (c) Bimbo; 
(b) Blues A; (g) Monday; (b) The Behemoth; 
(b) Al’s Tune; (j) Monsoon; (f) Real Sweet 
(23 min.)—(c) Glories In The Evening; (f) 
Dr. Mcjazz; (d) Own Up; (c) The Clan; (b) 
Portrait Of Willie Best; (i) On Dong Bang 
That Gong; (g) Belle’s Farewell; (h) Two Blue 

(22 min.) 


(Columbia SCX 3367. I2inLP. 34s. I}d.) 

I came to the conclusion after listen- 
ing to this that it was a case of too many 
small eggs in one basket. No one can 
doubt that Sandy Brown is a very talen- 
ted jazz composer with a flair for the 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


unusual, but seventeen new tunes at one 
sitting I found rather too many to 
swallow with comfort. Half of them 
would have given the musicians a chance 
to expand—or didn’t anyone think the 
tunes were good enough? Surely not. 
I find many of these themes most at- 
tractive, not the least being “Willie Best” 
with its strange haunting melody; “Own 
Up”, a kind of Scottish-highlife-boogie 
woogie; and “Harlem Fats”, a really fine 
new jazz tune. There is however much to 
admire in this record; the band get quite 
a Basie feel on “Wee Jimmy” and most 
of the tracks swing nicely. It seems a pity 
in places to mix Sandy’s very basic 
clarinet style with the much more 
modern-sounding Méilliner Pur- 
brook, the general feeling on such tracks 
as “Blues A” and “Glories” is of an un-. 
matched quality. 

All in all the best tracks here are the 
simplest. “Real Sweet”, and “Dr. Mc- 
Jazz” are both most entertaining. The 
former, with good rhythmic guitar from 
Bramwell, has a decided r-and-b flavour 
about it; whilst the latter is full of 
Sandy’s good old barrelhouse piano. 
The other track I much admire is the 
blues played by Sandy and Bramwell. 
Simple jazz, played with skill and a sure 
taste, it goes along easily and nicely. 


(a) Sandy Brown (cit); Al Fairweather (tpt); 
Tony Milliner (tbn); Stan Greig (d); Colin Pur- 
brook (p); Brian Prudence (bs). 6/7/60. 

(b) Same. 8/7/60. 

(c) Brown, Fairweather, Milliner, Purbrook, 
Prudence, Denny Hutchinson (d). 10/10/60. 

(d) Same. 11/10/60. 

(e) Fairweather, Purbrook (tpts); Sandy 
Brown (p); Bill Bramwell (g); Greig, Prudence. 
6/7/60. 

(f) Brown (p); Greig, Prudence, 
Colin Purbrook (tamborine). 6/7/60. 

(g) Same as (c). Bramwell (3); Belle Gon- 
zales (vcl) added. 11/10/60. 

(h) Brown (cit); Bramwell (g). 11/10/60. 


Bramwell, 


(i) Same as (a). Prudence (d); Bramwell 
(gong) added. 6/7/60. 
(j) Milliner, Hutchinson, Purbrook (p); 


Prudence (bs). 10/10/60. 


MAYNARD FERGUSON 


NEWPORT SUITE: 


Jazz Barries; Foxy; Newport (19 min.)—! Got 

The Spirit; Sometimes 1 Feel Like A Motherless 

Child; Ol’ Man River; Three More Foxes 
(19 min.) 

(Columbia 33SX 1301. 1I2inLP. 34s. Idd.) 


If your ear drums, or your neighbour’s, 
are not so insulted by Ferguson’s high 
pitched screeching (mostly in very bad 
taste) that you give up half way, you will 
find there is some good big band jazz 
hidden away on these tracks. The ar- 
rangements and compositions by Bill 
Maiden and Slide Hampton are original 
and interesting and the band boasts two 
fine soloists in Joe Farrell and Frank 
Hittner. 

“Newport” is a long blues by Hamp- 
ton. The rhythm is good and tight and 
there are good solos from Farrell and 
Jimmy Ford. “Jazz Barries” has Fer- 
guson on the baritone horn—a machine 


which, because it does not allow for high 
register screams, suits him better than 
the trumpet. The “Foxy” pieces are two 
more blues. The final one has all the 
trumpets working and although some- 
what more than noisy it does swing. 
The rhythm throughout the whole set 
is excellent, with Byard’s piano being 
particularly noticeable. 
S.T. 

Maynard Ferguson, Don Ellis, Dick Kiefer, 
August Ferretti (tpts); Charlie Greenlee, Michael 
Zwerin (tbns); Jimmy Ford (alt); Willie 
Maiden, Joe Farrell (tens): Frank Hittner (bari): 
Jack Byard (p); Aubrey Tobin (bs); Stu Martin 
(d). 15 and 22 March, 1960. 


THE FOUR FRESHMEN 


THE FOUR FRESHMEN: 

Please Be Kind; | Hadn’t Anyone Till You; At 

Last; | Didn’t Know About You; Polka Dots And 

Moonbeams (17+ min.)—Long Ago; I’ve Never 

Been In Love Before; Be Careful It’s My Heart; 

It’s A New World; | Can’t Believe That You’re 
In Love With Me; First Affair (18 min.) 


(Capitol ST 1378 stereo. I2inLP. 32s. 2d.) 

An album of ballads by this exceed- 
ingly popular vocal group, which will 
appeal to many. The sound is lush in 
the extreme, the voices being helped in 
this instance by the addition of harpsi- 
chord and a company of woodwinders. 
Smooth and efficient close harmony 
singing. 

S.T. 


PETE FOUNTAIN 
PETE FOUNTAIN: 


A Closer Walk; When The Saints—Way Down 
Yonder In New Orleans; When It’s Sleepy Time 


Down South 
(Coral FEP 2063. EP. 12s.. 34d.) 


Four tracks from the LP reviewed in 
our August 1960 issue. They haven't 
picked the best here, for only on 
“Sleepy Time” does Fountain show that 
he is a master of the white New Or. 
leans clarinet school. The fine piano is 
by Stan Wrightsman, Jack Sperling be- 
ing the drummer with Morty Cobb on 
bass. 

S.T. 


ERROLL GARNER 
ERROLL GARNER TRIO: 

Music Maestro, Please; Summertime—Oh, What 
A Beautiful Morning; Honeysuckle Rose 
(Philips BBE 12423. EP. 12s. 3d.) 
Four tracks from BBL 7426, which 
was taken from some backlog material 
held over by American Columbia. As 
Gerald Lascelles stated in his review 
(February) this is in all probability some 
of the material that Garner does not 
wish to see issued without his permis- 
sion. He did, in fact, engage in litigation 
with the company and eventually won 
his case. I do quite understand his views 
in this matter, but as far as these tracks 
are concerned cannot really see what 
Garner has to worry about. They are 
fine examples of jazz piano, the Garner 
way—and they don’t come much better 
than that these days. The standout is 
“Honeysuckle Rose”, which is a real 

honey. 
S.T. 


Garner (p); Art Simmons Shadow 


Wilson (d). New York, 


(bs); 
1949/50. 
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DIZZY GILLESPIE 


DIZZY GILLESPIE AND HIS ORCHESTRA: 
Things Ain’t What They Used To Be—Perdido 
(HMV 45-POP. 45. 6s.) 


A good pair of Dizzy tracks, up to the 
master’s usual high standards. “Things” 
starts with the surest touch of the great 
man’s fingers—he parodies and plays 
around with the theme, while his small 
group provides busy and sympathetic 
support. Apart from one piano passage, 
it is trumpet all the way, full of that 
energetic swagger which has filled the 
stage when we have seen him here. 
“Perdido” is very much the same. No- 
one else could do it like this. 

G.B. 


BENNY GOODMAN 


BENNY GOODMAN SWINGS AGAIN: 


Air Mail Special; Slipped Disc; Gotta Be This 
Or That; Where Or When; 1! Want To Be 
Happy (224 min.)—After You’ve Gone; Waiting 
For The Robert E. Lee; Bill Bailey Won’t You 
Please Come Home; Sing Sing Sing (19} min.) 


(Philips SBBL 605 stereo. I2inLP. 32s. 2d.) 


This is a new (1960) Goodman group, 
ten pieces only, which Benny formed to 
play dates in New York and on the 
West Coast, where the session under re- 
view was recorded live, except for one 
track. Unlike his recent recordings with 
pick-ups bands of moderate standing, 
this session captures a good part of the 
old Goodman spirit, even though none 
of the performances has the crackling 
fire of his old and famous groups of the 
swing era. It is no good being nostalgic, 
because the present group comes no- 
where near to reproducing the sounds 
of bygone days, and I would have been 
happy to hear them tackle some entirely 
new material. 

In the small group pieces, like “Slip- 
ped disc”, “Where Or When”, and “After 
You’ve Gone”, the combination of 
Benny with Red Norvo and Russ Free- 
man makes for pleasant listening, and 
the music is well balanced. The same 
graceful ease with which Goodman has 
always imposed his clarinet on his sup- 
porters is still evident, even though the 
tone is not as biting as it used to be. 
The full group pieces are not so suc- 
cessful, and produce that most annoying 
night-club band sound in the ensemble 
passages. The Goodman book is not 
suited to this sort of ensemble, and he 
would be well advised to steer clear of 
it in future. Even the lengthy “Sing” 
has some thin passages, especially when 
one recalls the magnificence of his clas- 
sic version. Maria Marshall does not 
sing on “Sing”, as suggested in the notes; 
she does in fact sing briefly and badly 
on “Waiting” and “Bill Bailey”. 

I have a feeling that Goodman, the 
crowned and established king of swing, 
should rest on his laurels before he loses 
his touch. He has done great things in 
the field of popularising jazz, and I 
would not like to see him make his 


exit on an off-key note. This present 
example of his work indicates that he 
can do no more than reproduce the 
facets of his great era, and the problem 
of finding the right supporting cast 
seems to be increasingly difficult. His 
own playing is scarcely dimmed, but 
the necessity of working with a younger 
generation of jazzmen makes his role 
almost untenable. 

Benny Goodman (cit); Red Norvo (vib); 
Flip Phillips (ten); Jerry Dodgion (alt); Murray 
McEachern (tbn); Jack Sheldon (tpt); Russ 
Freeman (p); Jim Wyble (g); Red Wooten (bs); 
John Markham (d). Maria Marshall (voc) appears 
on ‘‘Waiting for the Robert E. Lee’’ and ‘‘Bill 
Bailey’’. Hollywood, 9 February, 1960, except 
“| Want To Be Happy’’, New York, 7 June, 1960 


THE HOLY SHEPHERDS 


STEP ON BOARD: 

When We All Cross Over; Step On Board; My 
Lord Will Never Complain—He Calmed The 
Raging Sea; Goin’ To Keep My Hand In My 

God’s Hand; Step Up A Little Bit Higher 

(Columbia SEG 8082. EP. 10s. 11}d.) 

The Shepherds are a young and very 
ordinary gospel group, in the style of, 
but vastly inferior to, the Spirit of 
Memphis Quartet. None of the lead 
singers has a very strong voice and there 
is a faint-heartedness about the perform- 
ances which, in gospel music, is fatal. 
These weaknesses in the singing may 
well be an indication that the identify- 
ing characteristics of American Negro 
music are disappearing, for these young- 
sters obviously have to strain for effects 
which came quite naturally to their 
forebears. 

It is difficult to understand why a 
record like this should be issued by a 
company that has steadfastly refused to 
draw on the fine blues and rhythm-and- 
blues items available to it from the King 
and Vee Jay catalogues. Or, if religious 
music in particular was wanted, Prof. 
Harold Boggs, Swan’s Silvertone Singers 
or the Wings Over Jordan (from King) 
would have more than filled the bill. 

TS. 


MILT JACKSON, PERCY HEATH, 
et al 


PARIS SESSION: 

(a) Swing 39; (b) Vamp; (b) Menilmontant; 
(b) John’s Groove; (b) Bag’s Barney Blues 
(224 min.)—(b) Swingin’ Parisian Rhythm; (b) 
J’ai Ta Main; (b) Nuages; (b) La Route En- 
chantee; (b) Que Reste-t-il De Nos Amours?; 
(a) Minor Swing; (b) Epistrophy (25 min.) 

(Philips BBL 7459. 12inLP. 35s. 94d.) 


Recorded in Paris during the Modern 
Jazz Quartet’s European tour last yéar 
this is mostly a swinging session of 
down-to-earth music which never quite 
rises to the heights one would expect. 

Milt Jackson is featured on the piano 
throughout and I cannot honestly say 
that I find him as satisfying and imagi- 
native a pianist as he is a vibraharpist. 
According to the sleeve notes he uses 
two techniques: on the slow numbers 
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he plays with all fingers of both hands; 
on the up-tempo numbers he adapts his 
vibraharp technique, playing with only 
one finger of each hand. The latter style 
is more stimulating. 

Tenor saxist Barney Willen plays well 
enough with a nice, fat tone but not 
much invention, Heath and Kenny 
Clarke cook well together—and well they 
might for (along with Jackson) they 
played together in the original MJQ be- 
fore Clarke settled on the Continent. 
Gana M’Bow, leader of the “Ballets du 
Sénégal,” helps whip up the excitement 
on the two tracks on which he plays 
the toumba. 

Most of the compositions are either 
by Django Reinhardt or Charles Trenet 

.. and if I sound lukewarm about this 
disc it’s not because I think it’s bad but 
just that there is so much more interest- 
ing music around these days. 

KB. 

(a) Milt Jackson (p); Percy Heath (bs); 
Barney Wilen (ten); Kenny Clarke (d); Gana 


M’Bow (toumba). 
(b) As for (a) except M'Bow is out. 


JONAH JONES 


A TOUCH OF BLUE: 


So Blue; It’s A Blue World; | Get The Blues 
When it Rains; Blues In My Heart; Blue Turn- 
ing Grey Over You; A Touch Of Blue (13 min.) 
Blue And Broken Hearted; Blue Champagne; 
Birth Of The Blues; Dust Bowl Blues; Blue 
Danube; Blue Skies (14} min.) 


(Capitol ST 1405. I2inLP. 32s. 2d.) 


Jonah Jones plays some lovely horn, 
but the record is as full of gimmicks as 
an egg is of meat. A vocal group has 
been added for background effects— 
they are called on the sleeve the “swing- 
inest chorale’—and the pulchritude lying 
around on the cover is something to 
goggle at. 

Jonah himself sings very pleasantly on 
three tracks and there is some good piano 
to be heard on “Dust Bowl” (the only 
real touch of blue in the whole album). 
However let us not grumble, the stereo 
sound is excellent, and Jonah’s trumpet 
is as good an introduction to jazz 
as anything we know. 

S.T. 


Jonah Jones (tpt): George Rhodes (p); John 
Browne (bs); Harold Austin (d). 


STAN KENTON 


ROAD SHOW. VOL. 1. THE BAND-JUNE 
CHRISTY: 

Artistry In Rhythm; Stompin’ At The Savoy; 
My Old Flame; The Big Chase (22} min.)— 
1 Want To Be Happy; It’s A Most Unusual 
Day; Midnight Sun; Kissing Bug; Bewitched; - 

How High The Moon (20 min.) 
VOL. 2. FOUR FRESHMEN-THE ENSEMBLE: 


Day In—Day Out: Angel Eyes; I’m Always 

Chasing Rainbows; Paper Doll; Them There Eyes 

(22 min.)—Love For Sale; September Song; 

Walking Shoes; The Peanut Vendor; Artistry In 
Rhythm (20 min.) 


(Capitol ST! & ST2 1327 S. 12inLPs. 32s. 2d.) 

Recorded live at a concert this is a 
faithful reproduction of a Kenton show, 
complete with guest stars June Christy 
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and the Four Freshmen. If you go for 
the Kenton brand of music and all the 
rest of it, then this is definitely for you. 
The recording sound is loud and clear 
and there is enough variety to make all 
the sides listenable. Also, be it noted, as 
it was recorded on location, you get 
much better value for money than 
Capitol usually allow you. 
S.T. 


Stan Kenton (p); Bud Brisbois, Rolf Ericson, 


Bill Mathieu, Dalton Smith (tpt); Kent Larsen, 
Archie Le Coque, Don Sebesky (tbn); Charlie 
Mariano (alt); Ronnie Rubin, Bill Trujillo (ten); 
Marvin Holladay, Jack Nimitz (bari); Jimmy 
Campbell (d); Mike Pacheco (cuban d); Pete 
Chivily (bs). Lafayette, Ind. 10/10/59. 


GEORGE LEWIS 


JAZZ IN THE CLASSIC NEW ORLEANS 
TRADITION: 

St. Philip Street Breakdown; Salty Dog; The Old 
Rugged Cross; Red Wing; Lou-easi-an-i-a; Care- 
less Love (20 min.)—Weary Blues; Bill Baileys 
Tin Roof Blues; Dipper Mouth Blues; It’s A 
Long, Long Way To Tipverary; Bugle Call Rag 

(21 min.) 
(Riverside RLP 12-207. 12inLP. 39s. 94.) 


It has long been George Lewis’s mis- 
fortune that his recordings have been 
issued indiscriminately, regardless of 
whether they were actually worthy of 
release. Some, like four or five titles 
from the Antone sessions. suffered from 
dire out-of-tuneness; others, like the 
majority of the Verve dates and the 
quartet tracks on the first side of this 
LP, just aren’t very good. All four men 
here sound tired and dispirited. Drag, 
Lawrence and Alton do no more than 
supply a grudging beat, and George's 
tone is ragged, his phrasing stiff and 
mechanical. “Lou-Easi” is about the 
worst Lewis performance I have ever 
heard. 

The band sides, originally recorded 
for Rudi Blesh’s Circle label, are better 
but far from the best. The ensembles are 
shapely and there is a general feeling 
of warmth and relaxation about the 
music. The most notable individual con- 
tributions come from Slow Drag, who 
pumps through loud and strong and 
sure; from Bill Matthews, who to my 
knowledge has never played better on 
record (his solos on “Dipper” and “Bill 
Bailey” swing irresistibly, very much in 
the Jim Robinson manner); and from 
Lester Santiago, whose crisp, clear piano 
plaving is deserving of more extensive 
recording. George plavs well, without 
ever reaching peak form, and Alvin 
Alcorn provides his usual driving but 
melodically uninteresting lead. 

There are Lewis records about which 
make this collection sound rather weak, 
but for anyone who doesn’t already own 
them on the recently-deleted London 
LP, the band sides are worth having. 


TS. 


Side one: George Lewis (cit); Alton Purnell 
(p, vel on ‘“‘Lou-easi-an-i-a"’); Lawrence Mar- 


rero (bjo); Alcide Pavageau (bs); Edmond 
Souchon (vci on “Salty Dog’’). New Orleans, 
Sept. 25, 1953. 


Side two: Alvin Alcorn (tpt); Bill Matthews 


(tbn); Lewis (clit); Lester Santiago (p); Law- 
rence Marrero (bjo); Pavageau (bs); Paul 
Barbarin (d). New Orleans, August, 1951. 


NELLIE LUTCHER 


REAL GONE: 
Fine Brown Frame; Hurry On Down; My Mother’s 
Eyes; He’s A Real Gone Guy 


(Capitol EAP 20066. EP. 12s. 3d.) 


These were four of Nellie Lutcher’s 
biggest hits about twelve years ago, 
when the boom in pop discs was just 
getting under way and Nellie was one of 
the hottest properties on disc. 

I liked the numbers then—particularly 
the swinging “Fine Brown Frame”—and 
I like them now. Nellie’s earthy singing 
and piano playing is full of an infectious 
good humour . . . it’s obvious she enjoys 


performing. K.B. 
Nellie Lutcher (p/vcl) with rhythm acc. 


HUMPHREY LYTTELTON 


PLAYS STANDARDS: 


Love For Sale; Prelude To A Kiss; Ida, Sweet 

As Apple Cider; Willow, Weep For Me; That’s 

My Weakness Now (18 min.)—Blue Lou; Man 

1 Love; Undecided: Bewitched; Body & Soul 
(19 min.) 


(Columbia SCX 3368. I2inLP. 34s. I}d.) 


A good memento of the old Lyttelton 
band before the departure of some of its 
main attractions, this should please the 
band’s many admirers. Nearly everyone 
has a feature for themselves, the best 
being “Bodv & Soul” which shows what 
an imaginative player Skidmore was 
when with this band, and “Prelude To A 
Kiss” which has Temperley playing in 
better tone than I have ever heard him. 
Tonv Coe is heard at length on “Wil- 
low’. and again on the fast “Love For 
Sale” and “Man I Love”. Humph him- 
self shows some good ideas on “Ida”, 
but I do not admire his tone when using 
the type of mute he uses here, and his 
clipped phrasing makes him sound out 
of breath. He is much better when 
leading the band, the ensembles on 
“Weakness” and “Blue Lou” showing a 
firm guiding hand. 

It was a good band, probably the best 
mainstream group we have ever had in 
this country, but is was never a great 
band because of the clash of stvles be- 
tween various of its members. As musi- 
cians thev were all much to be admired, 
but somehow it didn’t quite all fit to- 
gether as it should. 

S.T. 


Humphrey Lyttelton (tpt); Johnny Picard 
(tbn); Jimmy Skidmore (ten); Tony Coe (alt/ 
clt); Joe Temperley (bari); fan Armit (p); 
Pete Blannin (bs); Eddie Taylor (d). Recorded 
22-23/6/60 and 7/7/60. 


SHELLY MANNE 


AT THE BLACK HAWK. VOL. 1: 
(a) Summertime; (a) Our Delight (24 min. )— 


(a) Poinciana; (b) Blue Daniel; (b) Gem From 
Tiffany (22 min.) 


VOL. 2: 

(b) Step Lightly; (b) New (26 min. )— 

(b) Vamp’s Blues: (b) From Tiffany 
(20 min. 
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(Vogue LAC 12250, LAC 12255. 12inLPs, 
36s. 54d.) 

These two albums are notable for the 
inspired drive engendered and for the 
solo work of Kamuca, Gordon and. toa 
slightly lesser extent, Feldman on piano. 
The rhythm is far away from what we 
used to expect from the West Coasters, 
for although I find Manne’s cvmbal 
work rather too fussy in places (“Sum. 
mertime’”’), the group play with a really 
hard swing. 

Kamuca is the star of the group to 
me-—a powerful blower of the Coltrane- 
Rollins school of thought. He plavs at 
length on the up-tempo “Our Delight” 
without ever loosing his path for one 
second: he takes a sinewy solo on “Step 
Lightlv” (one of the best tracks on the 
albums) and shows a feeling for the 
blues on Mariano’s “Vamn’s Blues”—a 
well thought out blues routine. Gordon 
also solos with feeling and blends at- 
tractivelv with Kamuca and the rhvthm 
section. I like his nlaving on the humor- 
ous waltz-blues “Blue Daniel” and he 
embroiders the opening choruses of 
“Summertime” with some _ beautiful 
muted horn. Feldman is gaining stature 
as a pianist. He plavs apnealinelv on 
“What's New” and “Blue Daniel”, his 
stvle being somewhat laconic and snarse. 
and his comping and ensemble work are 
verv praiseworthy. 

All the sides were recorded ‘live at the 
Black Hawk night-club in San 
Francisco. 

S.T. 

Joe Gordon (tpt); Richie Kamuca (ten); 
Victor Feldman (p); Monty Budwig (bs); Shelly 
Manne (dq). 


(a) 22/9/59. (b) 24/9/59. 


HENRY MANCINI 

THE BLUES & THE BEAT: 

The Blues; Smoke Rings; Misty; Blue Flame; 
After Hours: Mood Indigo (19 min.)—The Beat; 
Big Noise From Winnetka; Alright, Okav, You 
Win; Tiopin’ In: How Could You Do A Thing 
Like That To Me; Sing, Sing, Sing (21 min.) 

(RCA SF 5081. 12inLP. 35s. 944.) 


This is a typical Hollywood effort to 
climb on the current popular blues 
band-wagon. The material is for the 
most part excellent (“After Hours” 
“Blue Flame”. “Tipnpin’”). but it has 
precious little to do with the blues. The 
whole thing glitters like cheap paste on 
a velvet background, with the occasional 
gleam radiated by such soloists as Victor 
Feldman. 

ST. 

Conrad Gozzo, Pete Candoli, Frank Beach, 
Graham Young (tpt); Vincent DeRosa, Sinclair 
Lott, John Graas, Richard Perissi, George Price, 
Herman Lebow (Fr. horns); Ted Nash, Ronny 
Lang, Gene Cipriano, Harry Klee, Wilbur 
Schwartz (reeds); Johnny Williams (p); Bob 
Baib (g):; Roland Bundock (bs); Larry Bunker 
(vbs); Victor Feldman (vbs/mar’ba); Jack 
Sperling (d). Hollywood, 22-26-29/2/60. 


IAN MENZIES 


1AN MENZIES AND THE CLYDE VALLEY 
STOMPERS: 
Black Angus—The Big Man 
(Pye 7NJ 2041. 45. 6s. 4d.) 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


Average trad-to-pop performances 
which will not make a lot of impression 
on ‘azz ears, whatever the market may 
do with them.* Within the limits of the 
medium there is a fair amount of con- 
trasi and routine, but there is the ever 
present feeling—found in so many bands 
—that at any moment hysteria will set 
in and the flags start waving. The con- 
stant temptation in all second-generation 
dixicland is to use twice as many notes 
as necessary, and both trumpet and trom- 
bone yield to it. A refresher course of 
basic Ory might help. 

GB. 


PUNCH MILLER 
KID PUNCH MILLER FROM NEW ORLEANS: 
(a) Some Of These Days; (a) Cool Kinda Papa; 
(a) Cock Robin; (a) 1 Just Can’t Help Myself; 
(a) She’s Funny That Way; (a) Shine; (19} 
min.)—(b) Weary Blues; (c) Squeeze Me; (b) 
Panama; (c) Informal Blues; (b) Down By The 
Riverside; (c) Exactly Like You; (b) There’s A 

Small Hotel (19 min.) 


(Esquire 32-121. 1I2inLP. 37s. 9d.) 


Punch Miller, like Red Allen and the 
late Lee Collins, has lived too much of 
his musical life in the over-large 
shadow cast by Louis Armstrong. Great 
as Louis undoubtedly is, his talent was 
never so much larger than Punch’s that 
he, Louis, should now be a world fam- 
ous figure whilst Punch, a tired and sick 
man, scuffles for gigs in New Orleans. 
It has been said, of course, that Punch 
is a mere Louis imitator. But this is too 
glib. The fact is that both men origin- 
ally drew their inspiration from Buddy 
Petit, which goes a long way towards 
explaining why they sound so much 
alike. Naturally, when Louis became a 
commercial success in the ‘twenties 
Punch tried his hand at the Armstrong 
formula (“Gate’s Blues”)—but then so 
did nearly every other trumpet player 
in jazz, right up until the early ‘forties. 

All of which is by way of saying that 
I rate Punch Miller very highly indeed. 
On this LP of material recorded by 
Sam Meltzer for his Century label in 
1947 (and since “cleaned up” by sound 
man Rudi Van Gelder for reissue on the 
American Savoy label) the technical 
brilliance Punch displayed on the early 
Vocalions has diminished, but only 
slightly. His fingering here is_ still 
lightning fast on those unique runs that 
are his trademark; he still leads with 
ringing power and assurance—still a 
strong, strutting, Uptown horn man. Ed 
Hall, who ran with Punch’s crowd in 
New Orleans, provides a _ powerful, 
thick-toned counterpoint, surging against 
the brighter tones of the trumpet. This 
is Hall at his very best—not ugly ai all, 
as he sometimes is—but hot and sav- 
age, now mangling the tune, now easing 
his way through it, as during the breaks 
on “Cock Robin”. He and Punch cavort 
zestfully together throughout, but parti- 
cularly on the shouting versions of 
“Weary”, “Some Of These Days”, and 


“Panama”. Really, it is their record, 
although Ralph Sutton rolls out some 
big-toned solos, trades exciting fours 
with the horns on “Panama”, and does 
a fine job in the firm and workmanlike 
rhythm section. Jimmy Archey bounces 
tastefully through the (a) tracks, round- 
ing out the ensembles with apologetic 
competence. 

In all, an exhilarating and worthwhile 
record—exhilarating because the musi- 
cians were obviously having a good 
time, worthwhile because it documents 
the playing, in happy circumstances, of 
seven good and great jazz musicians. 

The jazz world should be grateful to 
its Sam Meltzers. 

TS. 

(a) Ernest ‘‘Punch’’ Miller (tpt/vcl); Jimmy 
Archey (tbn); Edmond Hall (cit); Ralph Sutton 
(p); Ernest ‘*Bass’’ Hill (bs); Art Trappier (d). 
New York, 7/12/47. 

(b) omit Archey, Trappier; add Jimmy Craw- 
ford (d). No vcl. New York, 30/12/47. 

(c) Miller (tpt); Sutton (p) only. 


THELONIOUS MONK 


AT THE BLACKHAWK: 
Let’s Call This; Four In One; I’m Getting 


Sentimental Over You min.)—Worry 
Later; ’Round Midnight; Epistrophy (22 min.) 


(Riverside RLP 12-323. I2inLP. 39s. 9d.) 


These tracks were recorded just a year 
ago at that haven of iazz in San Francis- 
co, the Blackhawk. Thev feature the cur- 
rent Monk quartet plus trumpeter Joe 
Gordon and tenorman Harold Land. It 
is pleasing to me to be able to say that 
every track of this I.P comes off, with 
its implication that Monk’s consistency 
of performance is on the ungrade. The 
session catches Thelonious in his most 
swinging mood. and excitement prevails 
throughout. The opener is one of his 
earlv. pieces, which has an_ insistant 
quality in its theme, providing wonderful 
scope for improvisation. Another 
“oldie” is “Four In One”, one of his 
weirdest and most angular themes in the 
bop idiom. Here the two tenor horns, 
Rouse and Land, state the theme in 
unison, with Rouse breaking ground in 
the first solo. Note particularly that 
favourite rising phrase of Monk’s, which 
he uses constantly in his backing to the 
solos on this track. “Sentimental” is a 
much more powerful version than the 
piano solo he played on an earlier River- 
side album, and, he is helped enormously 
in this piece by the solo horns. 

Perhaps the tour-de-force is his new 
contribution, “Worry Later’. with its 
provocative and appealing, but utterly 
simple theme. Rouse solos superbly on 
this, whereas Joe Gordon on this ‘and 
other tracks has an infuriating tendency 
to blow flat. His solo construction is so 
good that it would be foolish to suggest 
that he is off form, but this flatness re- 
curs so often that one cannot avoid 
noticing it. I hope it can be attributed 
to some defect in the room’s acoustics. 
rather than to his own playing. 

“Midnight” is probably the best known 
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of all Monk compositions. This lznethy 
rework provides an insight to th? picn- 
ist’s mind, from the sombre opening 
through successive choruses where he 
seems to be trying to plant chords, if 
not more, in the soloists’ paths. The 
group’s closing two minute shot at 
“Epistrophy”, one of Monk’s earliest 
works, is interesting but could have 
lasted five times as long. The dominance 
of theme throughout this memorable 
session is just another pointer to Monk’s 
brilliance as a composer, or should I 
say a promoter of musical ideas for 
others to embellish. Whichever it is, he 
does it very well, and I feel that the 
results on this record are the best he 
has achieved so far. 
GL. 


Thelonious Monk (p); Charlie Rouse, Harold 
Land (ten); Joe Gordon (tpt); John Ore (bs); 
Billy Higgins (d). The Blackhawk, San Francisco, 
29 April, 1960. 


LITTLE BROTHER MONTGOMERY 


Cow Cow Blues—Pinetop’s Boogie Woogie 
(Columbia 45-DB 4594. 6s. 4d.) 

Little Brother plays good, genuine 
swinging boogie with nice chopped bass. 
At times his technique is somewhat 
fallible, but he does not make too many 
mistakes and both sides roll along in 
pleasant fashion. His singing is robust 
and shows much showmanship, but there 
is a lack of dynamics on these sides and 
a peculiar inclination to try and produce 
a sour, doleful sound. Think he can do 
better than this. 

S.T. 
KING OLIVER 

LOUIS ARMSTRONG 1923: 


Chimes Blues; Just Gone; Canal Street Blues; 

Mandy Lee Blues; Weather Bird Rag; Dipper 

Mouth Blues (16 min.)—Froggie Moore; Snake 

Rag; Mabel’s Dream; Southern Stomps; River- 
side Blues (15 min.) 


(Riverside RLP 12-122. 12inLP. 39s. 9d.) 


Excluding the final three tracks on 
Side two, these were all issued pre- 
viously on the ten-inch London AL 
3504. It is certainly a record that should 
be in the collection of anyone at all in- 
terested in jazz, for it is upon these King 
Oliver Band sides that most of our 
traditional jazz has been based. This 
was New Orleans jazz at its brightest 
and best. 

Considering that these were pre-elec- 
tric recordings the sound is not at all 
bad, and once vour ear has become ad- 
justed to the slightly woolly noise you 
will quickly realise that not even the old 
fashioned recording methods could dim 
the drive and vitality that this band en- 
gendered. 

All the great classics are here, with 
Louis trotting out his first-ever recorde‘ 
solo on “Chimes”; Johnnv Dodds at the 
peak of his powers on “Canal Street”: 
Oliver’s clear-cut solo on “Froggie 
Moore”; and the wonderful rolling en- 
sembles of “Mandy Lee” and “Weather 
Bird”. 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


The three tracks from Paramount, re- 
corded a month earlier, are just as good 
as the Gennetts. The recording is rather 
brighter and the band were in top form 
on all three. “Riverside”, with its darting 
hot breaks from Dodds and the two cor- 
nets, is a masterpiece, but to label any 
side from this selection other than that 
would be an understatement. 

S.T. 

Joe Oliver, Louis Armstrong (cts); Honore 
Dutrey (tbn); Johnny Dodds (cit); Lil Hardin 
(p); Bill Johnson (bjo); Baby Dodds (d). Rich- 
mond, Ind. 5-6/4/23. Tracks 3, 4, 5 Side 2. 
Stomp Evans (alt) added. Chicago, March, 1923. 


MARTY PAICH 


MARTY PAICH ORCHESTRA: 


it Don’t Mean A Thing; What Am | Here For 
—Violets For Your Furs; Things Ain’t What 
They Used To Be 


(Warner Bros. WEP 6018. EP. 12s. 34d.) . 


People who deplore the absence of big 
band jazz these happy days might do 
worse than listen occasionally to some of 
the West Coast studio groups—Buddy 
Bregman, Marty Paich, and Benny Car- 
ter for example. Some names can be ex- 
pected to appear on most personnel lists 
—Candoli, Porcino, Roberts, Perkins. 
Pepper, Freeman, and Lewis being fairly 
constant. 

These performances are full of crisp 
and competent playing, good arrange- 
ment, spirit and swing. and that well-lit 
melancholy which is one of the _hall- 
marks of the Coast. This record is up to 
standard, with a decided Ellington 
flavour to give it greater interest. There 
is good work from Bill Perkins and Art 
Pepper, from Russ Freeman and from 
the band as a whole. Likeable. 

GB. 

Conte Candoli, Jack Sheldon, Al Porcino 
(tpts); Bob Enevoldsen, George Roberts (tbns); 
Bill Perkins, Art Pepper, Bill Hood (saxes); 
Vince DeRosa (Fr-h); Victor Feldman (vib); 


Russ Freeman (p); Joe Mondragon (bs); Mel 
Lewis (d). Hollywood, June/July, 1959. 


ANDRE PREVIN 


PLAYS JEROME KERN: 


Long Ago; Sure Thing; Fine Romance; They 
Didn’t Believe Me; All The Things You Are 
min.) —Whip-Poor-Will; Ol’ Man River; 
Why Do |! Love You; Go Littie Boat; Put Me 
To The Test (22 min.) 
(Vogue LAC 12257. 12inLP. 35s. 63d.) 


This will probably sell in enormous 
quantities, for Jerome Kern’s music is 
melodic in the extreme and Prev'n’s 
technique enough to draw a gasp of 
astonishment from the Sphinx. I doubt, 
however, if it will appeal to many jazz 
lovers, for Previn’s approach to jazz is 
far too affected. His playing is often 
brilliant and one has only to listen to 
the final “Put Me To The Test” to 
appreciate his ability to swing. but it is 
a swing wrung dry of emotion—it is the 
playing of a splendid classical perfor- 
mer brought to jazz because the money 
was there; but not his heart. 


There are several unusual Kern pieces 
included here, the most fascinating being 
“Go Little Boat”, a composition written 
over forty years ago and now seldom 
performed. 


Andre Previn, solo piano. Los Angeles, 26/2/59 
and 10/3/59. 


DJANGO REINHARDT 
MEMORIAL; 


. (d) Porto Cabello; (b) Blues Clair; (d) Swing 


Dynamic; (d) Lover Man; (e) Symphony; (e) 
Melodie Au Crepuscule; (2) Swing Guitar (22} 
min.)—(e) Place De Broukere; (e) Improvisa- 
tion; (e) St. Louis Blues; (e) Belleville; (a) 
Vipers Dream; (c) Les Yeux Noirs; (e) Minor 
Swing (194 min.) 
(Vogue LAE 12251. 1I2inLP. 36s. 54d.) 


Recorded in Paris in 1947, these come 
from a rare period of Reinhardt’s 
career. He had just switched over to 
amplified guitar, and was playing with 
a band that was much more modern in 
concept than the Quintet of the Hot 
Club of France with whom he had pre- 
viously played. The group suit his style 
of playing well, the rhythm being very 
strong with the clarinettists working, 
closely in sympathy with his ideas. 

Reinhardt himself contributes beauti- 
ful solos on “Crepuscule’” and “Lover 
Man” and gets much nearer the true jazz 
idiom than he had before on “St. Louis 
Blues” and “Blues Clair”. 

A rare feast for guitar lovers, only 
three tracks have ever been issued here 
before—‘Swing Guitar’, “Bellville”? and 
“Minor Swing”. Recorded in the studios 
of Radiodiffusion, the surface on some 
tracks is rather noisy. 

S.T. 

(a) Django Reinhardt (g); Maurice Meunier 
(cit); Eugene Vees (g); Eddie Bernard (p); 
Emmanuel Soudieux (bs); Jacques Martinon (d). 
25/8/47. 

(b) Same except Meunier omitted. 29/8/47. 

(c) Same as (a) except Andre Jourdan re- 
places Martinon. Bernard omitted. 29/8/47. 

(d) Same as (c) except Hubert Rostaing re- 
places Meunier. Sept., 1947. 

(e) Same as (c) except Gerard Leveque re- 
places Meunier. November, 1947. 


SHORTY ROGERS 


THE SWINGIN’ NUTCRACKER: 


Like Nutty Overture; A Nutty Marche; Blue 

Reeds; The Swingin’ Plum Fairy: Snowball (20: 

min. )—Six Pak; Flowers For The Cat; Dance 

Espresso; Pass The Duke; China Where?; Over- 
ture For Shorty (183 min.) 


(R.C.A. SF 5084 stereo. I2inLP. 35s. 94d.) 


This album strikes me as plagiarism 
at its worst. Everyone knows that Duke 
Ellington recorded his version of the 
immortal Tchaikovsky ballet suite to 
make one of the most memorable im- 
pacts on the jazz public in the past de- 
cade. Just why Shorty Rogers shou'd 
try to emulate Duke’s idea, admittedly 
not by copyism, is beyond my _ under- 
standing. Comparison, from the crude 
titles downwards, is inevitable. But most 
important of all, there is a complete 
lack of Tchaikovsky in the themes, with 
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perhaps two exceptions. The whole point 
of resetting a classic work of this nature 
is to develop the themes, not to set them 
to a meaningless formula where rhyihms 
are altered, and the worst restrictions of 
a big band are imposed on top of all 
this. 

If ever the opponents of jazz wanted 
ammunition with which to blast their 
enemy, this is surely it. I regret the day 
that Mr. Rogers ever heard the name of 
Tchaikovsky. I feel that the great com- 
poser, were he alive today, would react 
in the same way. 


G.L. 
Bill Hood, Biil Holman, Richie Kamuca, Bill 
Perkins, Harold Land (sax); Conte Candoli, 


Johnny Audino, Ray Triscari, Jimmy Zito (tpt); 
Harry Betts, Frank Rosolino, Kenneth Shroyer, 
George Roberts (tbn); Art Pepper, Bud Shank, 
Chuck Gentry (sax); Lou Levy, Pete Jolly (p); 
Joe Mondragon (bs); Frank Capp, Mel Lewis 
(d). 


HORACE SILVER 


‘FINGER POPPIN’: 

Finger Poppin’; Juicy Lucy; Swingin’ The Samba; 

Sweet Stuff (214 min.)—Cookin’ At The Con. 

tinental; Come On Home; You Happened My 
(Blue Note 4008. 12inLP. 49s. 4d.) 


If one must categorise, I suppose the 
Silver Quintet epitomises “funk”. The 
solo honours are about equally divided 
between Horace, Blue Mitchell and 
Junior Cook. All three work with the 
beat, rather than away from it, and their 
phrasing stems from the bop school 
which also helped to form Bud Powell. 
The latter was Horace’s biggest in- 
fluence, although this is less noticeable 
on this most recent example of his play- 
ing. The sombre “Sweet Stuff”, for in- 
stance, allows Silver sufficient chordal 
scope to depart from his former in- 
fluences, and to indulge in a_ blues- 
based meditation. 

If you find Horace and the quintet 
as important as I do, as one of the few 
stabilising influences between the old 
and the new approaches to modern jazz, 
I think you will enjoy this record. It 
has some excellent solos, some very 
rapid and rhythmic piano playing, and 
the whole is presented with such admir- 
able forethought that it deserves a niche 
in any collection. There is far too little 
of Silver’s recorded work available in 
this country, for he has sustained the 
quality of his group over several years 


when standards have, by and _ large, 
tended to deteriorate. 
G.L. 
Blue Mitchell (tpt); Junior Cook (ten); 
Horace Silver (p); Eugene Taylor (bs); Louis 
Hayes (d). 
SOUTHERN FOLK HERITAGE 


SERIES 


VOLUME ONE—SOUNDS OF THE SOUTH: 


The Banks Of The Arkansas; Wave The Ocean; 
Hen Duck; The Farmer’s Curst Wife; Boll Weevil 
Holler; Jesse James; Jesse James; Kenny Wagner 
(20 min.)—Trouble So Hard; Baptizing Scene; 
Is There Anybody Here That Loves My Jesus; 
Windham; Keep Your Lamps Trimmed And 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


Burning; Paddy On The Turnpike; Join The 
Band; Lucky Holler; | Be So Glad When The 
Sun Goes Down (20 min.) 


(London SAH-K 6131. I2inLP. 35s. 9}d.) 


VOLUME TWO—BLUE RIDGE MOUNTAIN 
MUSIC: 


Cotton Eyed Joe; Bil Tilda; Jennie Jenkins; 
Jimmy Sutton; John Henry; Rosewood Casket; 
Silly Bill (20 min.)—Big Ball In Boston; Chilly 
Winds; The Old Hickory Cane; John Brown; 
Poor Ellen Smith; Liza Jane; Shady Groove 


(18 min.) 
(London SAH-K 6132. 12inLP. 35s. 94d.) 
Readers who make use of _ their 


radios can hardlyhave failed to run across 
some Alan Lomax programmes. For any- 
one with the slightest interest in Ameri- 
can culture (on which we all thrive) they 
are essential; as entertainment they are 
superb. Lomax talks like his writing. 
which is pretty good (that fine old 
“Mississippi baroque”); he is an en- 
thusiast, and he has the great advantage 
of being able to sing and play guitar 
himself at least as well as some of the 
people he records. Lomax is the suprem2 
human catalyst of folk music today. 

The current B.B.C. series of four pro- 
grammes, which is being broadcast for a 
second time this April, contains a good 
deal of the material which is to be found 
in these first two volumes. The records 
have all the merits of any Lomax pro- 
gramme—they are not restricted to a 
single style or performer, they are jauntv. 
alive today, full of respect for the 
material, yet willing to look at any tra- 
eye. 
dition or preconceived idea with a sly 

The first volume is a mixture—of 
races, styles, groups, songs and tunes— 
and its theme is the interplay between 
the Southern communities which has 
made their native folk music some of 
the richest and most effective in the 
world. It is all good in its way, although 
the shape-note singing (Windham) may 
not be to all tastes, and the Negro pan- 
pipes sound austere. There are two mag- 
nificent songs by Vera Hall, a fantastic 
stevedore’s chant and many other trea- 
sures. 

An interesting development in both of 
these collections is the influence of re- 
corded performance on later singers, and 
the influence of the local singer who has 
become successful. The second volume is 
of “white” mountain music from Vir- 
ginia, which has obviously taken 


IN MY OPINION 
(continued from page 14) 


“1 Cried For You’’. Billie Holiday. 


R.R: Amazing that was recorded in 1936—might have been 
yesterday. One point I'd like to make is about Harry Carney. 
The sleeve says baritone, 
but it sounds much more like a tenor to me—did he ever 
It’s almost impossible to say anything about a 
record like that, except just to sit and listen and say, mar- 


Is that a baritone he’s playing! 
play tenor? 


vellous. 


Lomax’s fancy, for his note on these 
tracks is of outstanding interest. He has 
made a particular feature of the “blue 
grass” music of one group, The Moun- 
tain Ramblers, whose performance is 
stimulating, and whose banjo playing is a 
pleasure to hear. These records will ap- 
peal to all who love American music and 
who can appreciate an intelligent evalu- 
ation of a native culture. 
GB. 


SWEDISH MODERN JAZZ GROUP 


SAX APPEAL: 


Curbits; Play For Love; Birdland (15 min.)— 
Brand New; Just A Take; Blues For Bill; Zodiac 
(15 min.) 


(Tempo TAP 31. I2inLP. 36s. 54d.) 


A few years ago, Swedish modern jazz 
enjoyed a fair measure of popularity in 
this country. Cool jazz was the thine 
then, and to most of Sweden’s best 
musicians it was the natural form of 
expression. Swedish jazz produced two 
outstanding musicians. Bengt Hallbers 
and Lars Gullin. Gullin was very highly 
regarded in the States, and came close 
to winning several polls purely on the 
strength of his records. In recent years 
he hasn’t recorded much, and this is the 
first British issue to feature him for 
about three years. I have always prefer- 
red Gullin’s tone on baritone to that of 
any other musician (though Serge 
Chaloff and Cecil Payne are more ex- 
citing as* soloists) and therefore looked 
forward to hearing this record with more 
than usual interest. 

Apart from Gullin, the other musi- 
cians are unfamiliar names. Although 
their collective approach is still on the 
cool side, there is more warmth than 
one would have expected a few years 
ago. The date was primarily a showcase 
for the arranging talents of 26 year old 
pianist Nils Lindberg, and although he 
isn’t quite as eriginal as the sleeve notes 
make out, he achieves a pleasantly full 
sound with the instrumentation. Out- 
standing soloists are Gullin (who has 
lost nothing of his inventiveness, even if 
his tone is not so beautiful as it used to 
be) and altoist Rolf Billberg. These two 
are featured with the rhythm section on 
the gentle ballad “Just A Take”, the out- 
standing track on the record. In fact, the 
only thing that should discourage you 


“Swing Low, Sweet Chariot’’. 


from purchasing this record is the short 
playing time. 


MSS. 
Rolf Billberg (alt); Harry Backlund, Allan 
Lundstrom (ten); Lars Gullin (bari); Nills 


Lindberg (p/arr); Sture Nordin (bs); Conny 
Svensson (d). Stockholm, 9 and 10 Feb., 1960. 


EDDIE THOMPSON 


EDDIE THOMPSON TRIO/PIANO MOODS: 

(a) Eddification; (a) Three For 3/4; (a) Three 

Cuban Heels; (a2) Blue Whistle; (a) Theme For 

Nica; (a) Watch For The Light (21 min.)—(a) 

Eddie Blows The Blues: (b) After The Ball Is 

Over; (b) Thompson Bell; (a) Contemplation 
(214 min.) 


(Ember EMB 3303. 1I2inLP. 25s.) 


This is the best disc by a British jazz- 
man that I’ve heard in a long, long time 
—and it’s one to play to those charac- 
ters who maintain that British musicians 
have no originality. 
has more than originality: he has a 

Thirty-four-year-old pianist Thompson 
wonderful technique, he is inventive 
and everything he plays is in the very 
best of taste. I should add that he swings 
all the way. 

Certainly he has been influenced by 
Art Tatum, Teddy Wilson and Oscar 
Peterson, among others, but what jazz- 
man today hasn’t been influenced by 
someone or other? 

All ten numbers were composed by 
Thompson—and it’s hard to single out 
the best. They all add up to the swingi- 
est record of piano jazz I've heard so 
far this year. And the rhythm backing 
to his playing is just great. 

K.B. 

(a) Thompson (p); Arthur Watts (bs); Andy 


White (4d). 
(b) Ken Sprang (bs) and Jackie Dougan (d) 
replace Watts and White. 


JOE TURNER 


BIG JOE RIDES AGAIN: 

(a) Switchin’ In The Kitchen; (b) Nobody In 
Mind; (b) Until The Real Thing Comes Along; 
(b) 1 Get The Blues When It Rains; (b) Rebecca 
(203 min.)—(a) When | Was Young; (a) 
Don’t You Make Me High; (a) Time After 
Time; (c) Pennies From Heaven; (a) Here 

Comes Your Iceman (193 min.) 

(London SAH-K6123 stereo. !2inLP. 35s. 9}d.) 


Somehow this session does not quite 
come up to my expectations. All the in- 


(continued on page 40) 


(Louis and The Good Book ) 


Louis Armstrong 
Brunswick LAT 8270 


B.C: That was just lovely, I enjoyed it immensely. The 
sound Louis gets out of that trumpet is too much. And his 


Fontana TFL 5106 


was just it. 
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singing, so full of warm feeling and, if I may say so, sincerity. 
It was all jazz—real jazz. 

R.R: Oh yes, that was it! 
choir, it was just something out of this world—the timing 
and the feeling. Those four crochets he plays there contain 
more jazz than many other top musicians will ever play in 
the whole of their careers. 
out for these four crochets man—they’re coming!” But it 
The best jazz is often the most simple. isn’t it? 


A wonderful record. 
When Louis comes in, after the 


Can't imagine Louis saying “Look 


q 


ONE SWEET LETTER FROM YOU 


NO OBJECTION 

Dear Sir, 

Since I am co-authoring with Chuck 
Sengstock a revision of the jazz-on- 
the-South-Side story, I believe that he 
won't object to addenda to his recent 
article, Chicago’s South Side Revisited, 
and also we'd better clear some small 
ambiguities before they become inera- 
dicably entrenched in our burgeoning 
jazz literature. 

1. We have lately established, from news 
stories of the period, that the Creole 
Band was, in fact, quite a success in 
its first appearance in Chicago; and 
it was held over for a second week. 

2.In a U.S. “presentation house” in- 

dividual acts were ceremoniously pre- 
sented by a master of ceremonies— 
often the bandleader in-residence; and 
the acts performed usually with the 
band behind them on the stage, an 
intimate part of each act. The Grand 

Theater was first a movie house, then 
a movie with vaudeville (the band 
then was in the pit and provided ac- 
companiments if needed), and then it 
became a presentation house after the 
Merry Macks, who had their own 
band, were forced into presenting 
their band as a part of the show 
on the stage when the unionized pit 
musicians of the Grand refused to 
give up their positions in the pit. 
Finally, the Grand became a talkie 
house before its closing and demoli- 
tion. 

.In further examination of the Ers- 

kine Tate personnels, it has become 

apparent that Jabbo was not at the 

Vendome. Also Fats, although a 
featured organist at the Vendome in 
late April and May of 1927, altern- 
ated with, rather than played with, 
the Tate band. However, Paul Ed- 
ward Miller (usually speaking on the 
basis of first-hand testimony) has 


stated that Louis and Fats performed 
together at the Vendome. 

. Although the building now occupied 
by the Olivet Baptist Church is at least 


wa 


a 


the three score years in age granted 
by Sengstock, the century-old Olivet 
congregation, until some ten years 
ago, worshipped in a now demolished 
church at 30th and Dearborn. It was 
in the latter locafion that Darnell 
Howard, when about 10, and with his 
mother accompanying on piano, play- 
ed his first violin recital. Today Prof. 
James A. Mundy, uncle of the jazz- 
men Jimmy and Gilbert Mundy is 
Olivet’s choir director. 


. After Chuck submitted his photo of 


the Park Theater (earlier the original 
Grand Terrace) the spot was un- 
boarded and has become the Mount 
Sinai Church. Earl Hines was promi- 
nent both at the original location and 
at the New Grand Terrace playing 
more than 50 per cent of the time 
that both locations were open to the 
public. 

Beyond the left edge of the published 
photo, to the north and in the same 
building, is the Ritz Hotel, where 
Hines, Waller, Ellington and many 
other jazzmen stayed in Chicago. 
Years ago the Ritz Bar was located 
in its corner shop. There in 1928 
Little Mike McKendrick took a quar- 
tet composed of Romy Burke, drum- 
mer, Henry Crowder, pianist, and 
Eddie South. (When a _ year later 
Eddie got them a job at the Club 
Alabam, he took over leadership, and 
the same group recorded as South’s 
Alabamians. I mention this because 
only a month ago Little Mike was 
buried from Holy Angles Church just 
a block east, and a week ago Eddie 
South entered Cook County Hospital 
suffering a heart attack. Eddie had 
been playing two blocks east of the 
Ritz at the DuSable). 


. The Deluxe was at 3503 State Street 


which is two doors north of the States 
Theater (3507-3513 S. State). Both are 
still standing but are apparently 
empty. 


.The building where the Apex was 


located is indeed still standing. I hope 
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shortly to submit a picture of Seng. 
stock in sackcloth and ashes at its 
doorway. 
JOHN STEINER, 
Chicago 22, 
U.S.A. 


MOVIES 
Dear Sir, 

A propos of Dan Morgenstern’s re. 
marks on jazz films in the February 
Jazz Journal (Dr. Stearns’ Jazz Classes): 
A few weeks ago one of the local tele. 
vision stations showed—at 1.15 in the 
morning—a little item called Jazz Ball 
which was a collection of sequences 
from commercial jazz shorts, including 
Louis Armstrong in a tiger (or maybe 
a leopard) skin—not to mention the 
other costumes and the mise en scene— 
singing and playing Shine. I suppose the 
compilers of the film, as inept a group 
of hacks as ever worked on that sort of 
thing, figured that those of us in the 
provinces would be too dull to think 
about Uncle Tom when given the chance 
not only to hear, but to see a 32 year 
old Louis. They were right, and not 
even the inane announcer who spoke all 
through Louis’s first solo could ruin the 
experience. 

The jazz in Jazz Ball covered every- 
thing from Hal Kemp to Duke Elling- 
ton, and the film was graced with the 
kind of commentary insecure jazz 
columnists must pray for. Dook’s offer- 
ings included a_ version of Stormy 
Weather different from the one Dan 
saw, and Rocking in Rhythm abetted 
by Florence Hill and Bessie Dudley, tap 
dancers. The numbers were supposed to 
have come from a film called Bundle 
of Blues (1932 is my guess). I think 
Louis’s came from one called Sweet and 
Low, if my notes mean anything. The 
other sequences as I remember them 
were Cab singing Smokey Joe, Ina Ray 
Hutton (she had a stunning figure, but 
I digress), Bob Crosby's South Rampart 
Street Parade with Eddie Miller plaving 
the clarinet solo, Artie Shaw, Isham 
Jones, Gene Krupa, Bob Chester with 
a tenor man whose name I missed doing 
the Paul Gonsalves routine, Russ Mor- 
gan, the Mills Brothers, Jimmv Dorsey. 
Johnny “Scat” Davis, Sammy Davis, Jr., 
and Rudy Vallee. 

About that last: I hope that Ernie 
Smith (mentioned in Dan’s article), who 
has already published the first jazz film- 
ography in Record Research 29 can 
come up with some information on it, 
because it featured some fine jazz back- 
ing, including a Trumbauer-like saxo- 
phone. And I agree with Dan that some 
of the music from jazz films (not only 
Jammin’ the Blues) should be made 
available on LP. 

For the record, Jean Negulesco did 
not direct any of the films included in 
Jazz Ball. 


J. S. SHIPMAN. 
Waban, Mass. U.S.A. 
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PICK UP THY MUSKET 
Dear Sir, 

There seems to be some sort of a 
secre! War going on here. Let’s get in 
on it. Derrick Stewart-Baxter delivers 
a sharp back-hander at Samuel Charters, 
saying he produced “ a most inaccurate 
book on the blues’. Presumably he re- 
fers to The Country Blues, in which case 
he is doing no service to the small 
amount of literate, readable, and help- 
ful jazz literature. As one opinion, 
Charters’ book is a very good book 
indeed, and it is probable that the 
author as an American knows rather 
more than most Europeans about an 
American native music. At least he ap- 
pears to have visited a number of the 
blues producing localities, and speaks 
the same language as the singers, an 
accomplishment which no British writer 
can claim. 

Possibly Stewart-Baxter can refer us 
to some less inaccurate book on the 
blues, of equal literary and source value 
to The Country Blues? Until he can, 
here’s one vote for Charters. 

GRAHAM BOATFIELD, 
Little Wenham, Essex. 


LISTEN CAREFULLY 


Dear Sir, 

For some time now I have enjoyed 
listening to the Ellington Uptown LP 
(Philips BBL 7443). I have also been 
aware of a personnel difference which 


Gerald Lascelles does not seem to know 


about. In the Harlem Suite, the 
“fabulous,” reed section which Mr. 
Lascelles talks about is even greater 
than he thinks. Willie Smith plays alto 
instead of Hilton Jefferson. Another in- 
teresting point is the trumpet section 
for this track consists of Harold Baker, 
Clark Terry, Willie Cook, Francis 
Williams and Dick Vance, not Nance, 
Anderson, Terry and Cook. 

Mr. Lascelles might also note, if he 
listens carefully, that a third trumpet 
is present, presumably Anderson, in the 
trumpet chase at the end of Perdido. 


FRANK RUTHERFORD, 
Cheadle, 
Cheshire. 


LIGHT ON GARNER 


Dear Sir, 

I append a list of recording dates for 
the Erroll Garner LP (Music, Maestro, 
Please—Philips BBL7426) reviewed by 
Gerald Lascelles in your February issue. 
Erroll Garner (p), John Simmons (bs), 
Shadow Wilson (d). 

N.Y.C., 28 June 1950. 
CO044026 Long Ago & Far Away 
(omit bs & d). 
N.Y.C., 7 October 1950. 
CO044424 Lover 
C044426 People Will Say 
Love. 


We're In 


N.Y.C., 11 January 1951. 
CO45105 Honeysuckle Rose. 


THAT'S A PLENTY 


| WANT A BIG BUTTER AND 


EGG MAN 
Vocal by Jeannie Lamb 


YOU TOOK ADVANTAGE OF ME 


JAZZING ON A SCALE 


AUNT HAGAR'S BLUES 
Vocal by Jeannie Lamb 


BOTTLE TOP 


BBL 7461 (m) SBBL 612 (s) 


Hollywood, 2 July 1951. 
RHCO4534_ Ain't She Sweet. 


RHCO4536 Fine & Dandy. 
N.Y.C., 3 January 1952. 
CO47291 Summertime. 


Never Knew. 
047296 Music, Maestro, Please. 
Erroll Garner (p), Wyatt Ruther (bs), 


Eugene ‘Fats’ Heard (d). N.Y.C., 30 
March 1953. 

CO049124 Oh, What A Beautiful Morn- 
ing. 


Untraced—/ Didn't Know. This could be 
a re-titling of 1 Don't Know Why (28; 
6/50) or I Didn't Know What Time It 
Was (31/5/57). 

Only Ain't She Sweet has never been 
issued before, although People Will Say 
We're In Love and Oh, What A Beauti- 
ful Morning have not previously been 
issued in this country, and haven’t been 
issued on LP in the States. Most of the 
tracks have never appeared on LP before 
either here or in the States, the except- 
ion being Long Ago & Far Away which 
was on Columbia 33 S 1050 (now de- 
leted). The Garner LP on U.S. Columbia 
which was withdrawn (The One & Only 
Garner—CL 1452) does not contain any 
tracks which are on this record, and is 
made up from sessions on 27/2/53 (3 
titles) and 7/6/56 (2 titles), plus 5 other 
titles which I cannot trace; all pre- 
viously un-issued material. 


MICHAEL SHERA, 
Eastbourne, Sussex. 


And his all-star group 


THE TRADSTERS 


INDIANA 


SAVE IT PRETTY MAMA 
Vocal by Tommy McQuater 


ROYAL GARDEN BLUES 
MY MOTHER'S EYES 


I'M A DING DONG DADDY 
(from Dumas) 
Vocal by Jeannie Lamb 


CAN'T BELIEVE THAT YOU'RE 
IN LOVE WITH ME 


& PHILIPS 
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RECORD REVIEWS 

(continued from page 37) 

gredients are there—Joe Turner's big 
bold shouting voice, a bouncing star- 


studded mainstream accompanying 
group, and some interesting material, 
arranged by Ernie Wilkins. Yverhaps the 
choice of tempos has some bearing o.: 
the indefinable missing quantity. Cole- 
man Hawkins is, as always, a tower of 
strength, and some of his comments be- 
hind the vocals are most expressive. 
“Pennies” is the least successful, and 
seems to have crept in from the earlier 
“Boss Of The Blues” session. Despite 
Lawrence Brown’s musings the other in- 
strumentalists do not fit well with Joe, 

I do not want to paint a picture of a 
bad session, but only of one where the 
potential heights do not seem to have 
been achieved. The presence of Joe Tur- 
ner on any record is enough to make me 
sit up and take a great deal of notice, 
and from that point of view this one is 
no exception. His blues contribution is 


JAZZ INFORMATION 
(continued from page 27) 


piano (who also plays on the Chuck 
Berry rock and roll things, one or two 
of which are quite interesting), Pat Hare 
on guitar, Francis Clay on drums, An- 
drew Stephens on electric bass, and 
James Cotton on harmonica. The odd 
harmonica sound is made by cupping 
the head of the mike in your hands as 
you hold the harmonica—you blow 
straight into the mike this way. 

“Bo Diddley . . . is a big name in the 
R & B field . . . He also owns his own 
publishing firm, A.R.C. Music. He plays 
guitar, and I would consider it un- 
likely that he has played with Muddy... 

“But, as I'm sure you're aware, all 
these Chicago musicians blow each 
other’s stuff, play with each other's 
group’s, live in each other’s homes and 
so on. I would reckon that it would be 
an almost impossible task to sort them 
all out, discographically speaking, since 


File your Jazz Journals in an 


EASIBINDER 


Here is the ideal method with which to 


notable, especially in “Iceman” and 
“High”. 
GLL. 
(a) Joe Turner (vcl); Ernie Royal (tpt); Vic 
Dickenson (tbn); Jerome Richardson (ait); 
Coleman Hawkins (ten); Jimmy Jones (p); Jim 


there is such an enormous output of this 
kind of music from Chicago”. 

The sentiment expressed in Dick’s last 
paragraph echoes my own... 


preserve your monthly copies of JAZZ 
JOURNAL. Copies can be inserted as 
received, giving full protection and 
obviating loss or damage. 


This self-binder opens flat at any page 
and is strongly made from stiff board 


Hill (g); Doug Watkins (bs); Charlie Persip 


(4d). 

(b) as (a) but Paul Ricard (tpt); replaces 
Royal. 

(c) Turner (voc); jimmy Nottingham (tpt); 
Lawrence Brown (tbn); Pete Brown (alt); 
Seldon Powell (ten); Freddie Greene (g); Pete 
Johnson (p); Walter Page (bs); Cliff Leeman 
(d). 


Journal, 
reviewed is 


ON THIS MONTHS 
COVER: ART BLAKEY 


INDEX 1960 


a full and complete index to Jazz 
including 
available this 
office, price 5/- post free 


Also available INDEX 1959 
same price 


covered in leather cloth. 


The EASIBINDER is supplied with title, 
volume number and year, gold blocked 
on spine at 13 6 post free. 


all __ records Order now and avoid disappointment. 


JAZZ JOURNAL Ltd. 


The Cottage, 27 Willow Vale, 
London, W.12. 


PUBLICATIONS, etc., FOR SALE 


JAZZ JOURNAL, 1958, 1959, complete-bound, hard board 
covers. gilt lettering on face and spine, 35/- each, post free. 
1960—41/-. 

BULLETIN HOT CLUB DE FRANCE (Hugues 
1/6 per copy. Sample back issue 9d., post 3d. 
“CODA”, THE CANADIAN JAZZ MAGAZINE. News, Articles, 
Record Reviews. March, April, 1961, issues now 
available from: Jazz Journal, 27 Willow Vale, London, W.12. 

Price Is. 9d., post free. 

EUREKA—The magazine of New Orleans jazz and folk blues. 
Edited by Bill Colyer and Graham Russell. Nos 2, 3, 4, 5 now 
available. Price 2s. 8d. per copy, post free. 

JAZZ HOT (Chas Delaunay)—30/- per year 2/6 Trial Copy. 

JAZZ JOURNAL. Certain back issues 1956/7/8 available at 
bargain prices, 6 for 7/6 (post 1/-), 3 for 4/6 (post 9d.). 

SHEET MUSIC. Piano copies of famous JELLY ROLL MORTON 
numbers—Mamie’s Blues. The Miserere. Why? We Are 
Elks. If You Knew. My Home Is In A Southern Town. Naked 
Dance, Big Fat Ham. 3s. 6d. per copy post free. 

“JACK TEAGARDEN’S MUSIC”—Howard Waters’ remarkable 
bio-discography, 222 pages. Published by Walter C. Allen. 
Price: 32s. 6d. 

BUNDLES of American, Continental and British jazz magazines 


—mostly illustrated. 6 for 4/- post free. Jazz Journal, 27 
Willow Vale, London W.12 


Panassié) 


JAZZ JOURNAL LTD., THE COTTAGE 
27 WILLOW VALE, LONDON, W.12 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


All classified advertisements must be prepaid and should arrive 
not later than the 10th of the month prior to publication. 
Rate: 3d. per word. Minimum 5/-. Bold type 6d. per word. 


FRIENDSHIPS. Pen and Personal Friendships. Marriage. Write 
for details and photos to:—EDNA HANSON, DENTON. 
MANCHESTER. 


A FINE LIST of jazz LP’s and EP’s, like new, all periods, bargain 
prices. THE GRAMOPHONE SHOP, 901, Dumbarton Road, 
Glasgow, W.1. 


TAPE/DISC/TAPE transferred to unbreakable LP and 78 records. 
Recorders hired. Compositions submitted to impresarios. 1800 
ft. finest American extended play tape, 32/6, 1200 ft. standard 
a SOUND NEWS, 10 Clifford Street, London W.1. REG. 

45. 


STORYVILLE, SONET and DEBUT records—several recorded in 
Copenhagen. Free catalogues. Louis Barnewitz, New Orleans, 
Taasingegade 51. Copenhagen. 


WANTED—Rev. Nix, “Black Diamond Express” Decca F9720. 
Bastin, Shepherds Hurst, Outwood, Nr. Redhill, Surrey. 


WANTED Acker Bilk 77.L.P.23 and secondhand M.J.Q. L.P.’s 
Good condition. Veal, “Clovelly” Wesley Street, Redruth, 
Cornwall. 


KEEN BIGARD FAN wishes to contact anyone who has copy 
of Liberty 3072. Also have for sale copy of “Henderson 
Reunion”, Jazztone JIZ85. Offers to D. J. Byrne, 24, Brandville 
Gardens, Ilford, Essex. 
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The Swing Shop Page 


YET ANOTHER WELL-MIXED ASSORTMENT... . 


1. ART BLAKEY & THE JAZZ MESSENGERS (Morgan, Golson, Timmons)—Politely/Whisper Not/Now’s The Time 


The First Theme 12in LP. 45:- 
2. WILD BILL DAVISON (Brunis, Pee Wee, McGarity, Ed Hall, Al Nicholas, Dave Tough, et al)—That’s a PI./Panama 
Confessin’/R’boat Sh./Wrap Y. Troubles/Clt. Marm/Baby, WYPCH?/Wabash B1/4 more ‘ 12in. 45/- 
3. VIC DICKENSON SEPTET—When You & I Were Young, Maggie/You Brought a New Kind Of Love . . ./Nice Work If 
You Can Get It/Everybody Loves My Baby (deleted, in virtually new condn.) 10in. 25/- 
4, ELLA FITZGERALD w. CHICK WEBB—Harlem Congo/I Got a Guy/Strictly Jive/Holiday In Harlem/Blue Lou/Halle- 
lujah/Clap Hands, Here Comes Charley/Spinnin’ the Webb/Cryin’ Mood/5 more 12in. 45/- 


5. BENNY GOODMAN JAZZ CONCERT No. 2 (2nd disc) — Sugar Foot Stomp/Moonglow/Ding Dong Daddy/Always 
Down South Camp Meetin’/Roll ’Em/Shine/King Porter/My Gal Sal/Bugle Call Rag/8 more 


Several second-hand copies in good playable condition. 12in. 18/6 each 
6. COLEMAN HAWKINS DOCUMENTARY—Approximately two hours of enthralling reminiscences! Set of two in well 
illustrated folder. New but slightly marked in transit. 62/6 
7. ART HODES (Simeon, Kaminsky, Baby Dodds, et al)—Lowdown BI/Blues ‘N’ Booze/KMH Drag/Blues For Jelly/Jack 
Daily Bl/Feelin’ At Ease/Careless Love/Jughead Boogie 10in. 28/6 
8. JAM SESSION (Parker, Hodges, Carter, Webster, Shavers, Peterson, et al)—Funky Blues/What I[s This Thing Called Love? 
(a few copies of this deleted item in very good condn. but soiled covers) 12in. 29/6 
9. JONAH JONES AT THE EMBERS—It’s All Right With Me/From This Moment On/Learnin’ the BI./Lullaby of Bird- 
land/All Of You/At Sundown/Basin St. BI./4 more 12in. 39/6 
10. LEADBELLY—Meeting at the Building/Walk Through the Valley/On the Western Plains/Fiddler’s Dram/Yellow Girl 
Green Corn/Noted Rider/Borrow Love and Go/Line ’Em/7 more 10in. 28/6 
11. GEORGE LEWIS & THE VIKINGS (Papa Bue)—Old Rugged Cross/If I Ever Cease To Love/Maisie/Bye and Bye/Mary 
Wore a Golden Chain/Far Away Bl./Listen to the Mocking Bird/Now Is the Hour/etc. 12in. 39/6 
12. McKINNEY’S COTTON PICKERS—Peggy/I’d Love It/Gee Ain’t I Good . . ./Miss Hannah/Way I Feel/Beedle Um Bum 
Whenever There’s a Will . . ./Selling That Stuff/Zonky/Okay Baby/Rocky Rd./7 more 12in. 45/- 
13. MEMPHIS SLIM—Walkin’ the Boogie/Cow Cow BI./Jefferson County BI./4 o’Clock BI./Mr. Freddie/Trouble In Mind/44 
B1./88 Boogie/Sail On/Roll and Tumble/Crowing Rooster/3 more 12in. 48/6 
14. PUNCH MILLER PLAYS STOMPS AND BLUES—Buddy Petit’s BI./Casey Jones/Corrine/Play Jack Carey/Bucket’s Got 
a Hole . . ./Buddy Petit’s Jump/Exactly Like You/Mama Don’t ’Low/2 more 12in. 48/6 
15. JIMMY AND MAMA YANCEY—Mournful BI./Yancey Special/How Long/Y’s Bugle Call/3Sth and Dearborn/Shave ‘Em 
Dry/Saluté to Pinetop/Pallet on the Floor/4 o’Clock BI./Santa Fe BI./2 more 12in. 47/6 


DO YOU PLAY AN INSTRUMENT? If so, the following may be of interest... . 

Special quality hickory drum sticks, 9/6 per pair (state light, medium or heavy). 

Super guitar strings, 15/6 per set (suitable for acoustic or electric gtr) chrome tape wound. 

10/- per set (state whether for acoustic or electric) non-tarnish. 

7/6 per set (best quality silver plated light-weight). 

10/6 per set (best quality nylon for finger style playing). 

Best French clarinet reeds (made by Buffet) 1/9 each (post free on three or more. . . state grade). 
All other accessories stocked. Please let us know your requirements. 


A REMINDER ... . that we still have a few copies left of the fabulous book “Jack Teagarden’s Music . . . His Career and 
Recordings”. Special exclusive line. 29/6 


ANOTHER REMINDER! Why not look through some back issues of “Jazz Journal” to see if you have overlooked something 
in our advertisements? If you lack the back numbers, we shall be pleased to supply them! 


SUMMARY OF SERVICE! Jazz Records . . . all speeds . . . new and second hand . . . foreign issues galore! Other types 
of record gladly obtained to special order. Sound Equipment . . . including special cheap line in first-rate amplifiers (write 
for details). Styli. Record cleaners. Music . .. if not in stock, gladly obtained, but please state exact wants. Musical 
Instruments and accessories. Tape to disc/disc to tape/disc to disc service of unsurpassed quality. Jazz books and magazines, 
including many back numbers and out of print items. We buy also! (Listing is a great problem, . . . please elucidate where 
possible!). 


Write now to: 


DAVE 


THE SWING SHOP — STREATHAM S.W.16 


(or phone STReatham 7345) 


J.R.R.A. Founder Member 


| 


PS: All above prices are post free! But please send S.A.E. when writing. It helps a great deal. 
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V THE GREATEST 
0 G U F CATALOGUE IN THE WORLD 


CONTEMPORARY LAC 12188 
BENNY CARTER: JAZZ GIANT 
with Ben Webster; Frank Rosolino; 
Andre Previn; Barney Kessel; 
Leroy Vinnegar; Shelly Manne 


CONTEMPORARY LAC 12178 
HAROLD IN THE LAND OF JAZZ 
HAROLD LAND 

with Rolf Ericson; Carl Perkins; 
Leroy Vinnegar; Frank Butler 


VOGUE LAE 12191 

SONNY STITT WITH THE NEW YORKERS 
Hank Jones; Wendell Marshall; 

Shadow Wilson 


CONTEMPORARY LAC 12190 

BENNY GOLSON’S NEW YORK SCENE 
BENNY GOLSON 

with Art Farmer; Gigi Gryce; 

Sahib Shihab; James Cleveland; 

Julius Watkins, et al 


VOGUE LAE 12189 
MOONLIGHT IN VERMONT 
JOHNNY SMITH QUINTET 

Featuring Stan Getz 
with Sanford Gold; Eddie 

Safranski; Don Lamond 


VOGUE LAE 12201 
SELDON POWELL SEXTET 
Featuring Jimmy Cleveland 
with Freddie Green; Aaron 

Bell; “Hac’’ Hanna; Gus 
Johnson 


VOGUE RECORDS LTD. 113-115 FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 : Telephone: KNI 4256-7-8 


Printed by H. C. DUNCKLEY (Wrotham) Ltd., Borough Green, Kent. 
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